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These  addresses  were  delivered  before  the 
students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Boston  University  at  their  noonday  chapel 
services  during  the  academic  year  1916-17. 
They  were  so  well  received  that  it  is  believed 
they  should  be  preserved  in  some  permanent 
form  and  presented  to  a  larger  audience. 
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NOONTIME   MESSAGES 
IN  A  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 


I 

THE   PERSONAL   ELEMENT   IN   RELIGION   AND 

LIFE 

"And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  —  John  1 :  14. 

"Personality  is  the  master  principle.  It  is  the 
■*-  key  to  the  meaning  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of 
human  experience.  In  the  light  of  it  we  begin  to 
understand  what  it  is  all  about,  this  concentration  of 
star  dust,  this  evolution  of  worlds,  this  yearning  and 
travailing  of  Nature,  this  suffering,  sorrowing  and  re- 
joicing life  of  man.  It  is  all  a  drama  of  the  growing 
soul,  and  is  intended  to  issue  at  last,  we  trust,  in  a  per- 
fect soul. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  many  objective  interests  which 
occupy  our  attention  and  absorb  our  time,  but  they  are 
all  tributaries  to  this  main  stream  of  being.  No  thought- 
ful person  would  ever  claim  that  they  were  ends  in  them- 
selves. Unfortunately,  we  sometimes  get  more  interested 
in  the  tributaries  than  in  the  main  stream  ;  oiir  funda- 
mental instincts,  laws  and  institutions  recognize  this 
central  goal  of  life,  for  they  are  aimed  primarily  to  help 
and  protect  the  individual,  and  assure  to  every  man  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Some  there  are  who  are  interested    primarily  in   Na- 
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ture.  But  what  significance  has  Nature,  considered  as 
an  interest  apart  by  itself?  What  is  it  but  the  setting, 
against  whose  background  the  drama  of  a  man's  life  is 
acted? 

Some  are  primarily  interested  in  government  and 
history.  But  what  is  history  save  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  certain  great  personalities;  and  what  does 
government  amount  to  until  at  the  heart  of  it  there 
stands  a  living,  breathing  son  of  man,  who  embodies  in 
himself  certain  ideals  and  principles? 

Some  are  interested  in  art,  literature  and  music. 
But  what  are  these,  save  the  expressions  of  the  genius  of 
certain  great  souls?  Who  cares  anything  for  mere 
colorless  works  of  art? 

Some  claim  to  be  adherents  only  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity.  They  are  interested  primarily  in  philan- 
thropy and  organized  benevolence.  But  mere  institu- 
tional machinery  is  helpless,  unless  it  becomes  a  device 
for  multiplying  the  points  of  contact  between  the  world 
and  real  men  and  women. 

Persons,  then,  are  the  most  real  and  substantial  objects 
of  our  knowledge;  they  touch  us  at  more  points,  and 
affect  us  in  more  ways,  and  fit  more  closely  into  our 
beings  than  anything  else  in  the  universe.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  that  this  personal  element  should 
become  the  heart  and  soul  of  real  religion.  Browning, 
in  his  poem  entitled  "  Saul,"  has  shown  how  vital  a 
part  this  is  of  all  religions.  David,  you  will  remember, 
is  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  reasoning  with  the 
darkened  mind  of  the  unhappy  king,  and  thus  he 
argues : 

"  'Tis  weakness  in  strength,  that  I  cry  for ; 
My  flesh  that  I  seek  in  the  God-head. 
I  seek  it,  and  find  it,   O  Saul. 
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'Tis  a  face  like  my  face,  that  receives  thee, 

A  man  like  unto  me  thou  shalt  love,  and  be  loved  by,  forever, 
A  hand  like  this  hand,  shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  a  new  life 
to  thee." 

And  then,  in  prophetic  spirit,  he  cries:  "  See  the 
Christ!  " 

It  is  this  eternally  human  quality  in  God  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  love  and  trust  and  follow  him  for- 
ever. What  Christ  was  on  Calvary,  in  the  compassion 
of  his  heart,  that  the  Father  is  eternally.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  because  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  this  fundamental  truth. 

This  personal  element,  then,  is  the  very  soul  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

"The  Word  had  flesh,  and  wrought 

With  human  hands,  the  creed  of  creeds. 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought." 

Lucius  H.  Bughee. 
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II 

DISPATCHING  ENERGY 

nnHE  supply  of  good  men  and  women  has  been  running 
-■-  shorter  than  the  food  supply.  There  is  more  demand 
for  honesty  than  for  gas,  for  faithfulness  than  for  rubber, 
for  kindness  than  for  speed,  for  godliness  than  for 
ability.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  wants  of  the  men 
who  employ  the  products  of  the  schools  reveals  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  character,  even  more  than  for 
specialized  training.  With  one  voice  they  say,  we  want 
in  our  business  young  people  who  are  honest,  accurate, 
faithful,  and  we  will  teach  them  the  rest. 

The  pressure  of  this  demand  has  been  so  great  in 
recent  years  that  the  problem  of  moral  education  has 
been  as  keenly  worked  upon  as  has  the  conquest  of  the 
white  plague.  No  field  of  advancing  knowledge  has 
been  more  thoroughly  surveyed,  analyzed  and  investi- 
gated. The  methods  of  moral  instruction  have  been 
examined,  estimated  and  charted  in  every  country.  The 
conclusion  which  has  been  best  established  is  that  formal 
instruction  in  ethics,  morals,  or  religion,  is  not  sufficient. 
Fuel  may  be  provided  in  this  way,  but  no  kindling  fire 
is  created.  The  discovery  that  the  moral  conduct  of  a 
boy  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  is  more  vitally 
affected  by  the  things  he  sees  on  the  way  to  and  from 
school  than  it  is  affected  by  classroom  instruction,  makes 
moral  conduct  depend  on  the  pressure  of  influences. 

Just  before  the  hellish  curtain  of  the  machine  guns 
shut  to  our  view  all  products  of  careful  German  scholar- 
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ship,  there  was  available  a  great  literature  which  may 
be  summarized  in  the  following  definition,  not  found  in 
any  one  work,   but  simplified   for   my  own   guidance:  — 

The  dispatching  energy  of  moral  conduct  is  the 
strength  of  the  emotion  of  approval  or  of  disapproval. 

The  energy,  the  fire  of  conduct  is  measured  by  the 
emotion  of  approval.  The  emotion  of  approval  may  be 
the  family  approvals,  or  the  community  approvals, 
and  the  disapprovals  that  hold  back  from  immoral  con- 
duct may  be  the  condemnation  of  the  family,  or  the 
group. 

But  the  family  approvals  or  ideals  may  be  prejudices 
which  prevent  progress,  and  the  community  approvals 
may  be  so  low  as  to  degrade  rather  than  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  the  individual.  It  is  necessary  to  put 
into  the  life  some  organizing  approval,  that  shall  be 
sufficiently  high  always  to  lift  the  conduct.  Thus  we 
come  to  the  necessary  function  of  religion.  We  might 
call  it  the  sparking  system,  the  ignition  of  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  good  and  right,  in  order  that  dispatching 
energy  may  be  behind  conduct. 

This  conviction  accounts  for  the  spreading  movement 
to  send  the  school  children  once  a  week  to  some  church 
to  receive  both  formal  instruction  which  is  fuel,  and  to 
put  public  approval  upon  the  instruction  of  the  church, 
which  is  the  impulse  needed  to  result  in  moral  conduct. 
In  separating  church  and  state,  the  fathers  never 
contemplated  the  calamity  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
of  having  a  large  section  of  the  population  totally 
without  the  control  and  influence  of  any  church.  Lib- 
erty, which  means  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
have  no  religious  approval  or  control  over  their  conduct, 
has  become  an  evil  more  dangerous  than  wilful  igno- 
rance which   refused  education.     Behind   all    the  move- 
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ments  for  church  unification  is  the  pressure  of  the  per- 
ception of  this  danger.  The  world  struggle  for  peace  is 
matched  by  the  world  necessity  for  sufficient  spiritual 
authority    to    produce    a   world-wide    crop    of    goodness. 

Kelley  Jenness. 
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III 
THE  TOUCH  THAT  RELEASES  POWER 

"But  Jesus  said,  Some  one  did  touch  mc ;  for  I  perceived  that 
power  has  gone  forth  from  me." — Luke  8:  46. 

THERE  is  a  pressure  which  is  merely  outward  contact, 
and  there  is  a  touch  that  releases  Power.  Imagine, 
if  you  please,  a  huge  workshop,  full  of  all  manner  of 
powerful  and  complicated  machinery,  running  at  full 
speed,  capable  of  doing  all  sorts  of  work,  and  turning 
out  a  variety  of  products.  To  the  casual  observer  it  is 
merely  a  chaos  of  noise  and  sounds,  but  to  the  individual 
who  has  mechanical  insight,  it  is  full  of  significance. 

Now  introduce  into  this  machine  shop  an  unskilled 
workman,  without  previous  experience.  It  is  clear  that 
his  position  there  is  a  perilous  one,  freighted  with  pos- 
sibilities of  both  good  and  evil,  for  himself  and  others. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumes toward  his  new  situation,  and  upon  the  instinctive 
skill  and  care  with  which  he  touches  lever,  switch  and 
valve. 

That  is  Life.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  stored 
with  energy.  There  is  power  in  the  shining  of  the  sun, 
in  the  lift  of  the  moon,  in  the  flowing  of  waters,  in  the 
growing  of  seeds.  Then,  too,  there  are  spiritual  forces, 
less  tangible,  but  none  the  less  powerful.  We  recognize 
them  by,  — 

"Inaudible    voices    that    call    us, — and    we    go. 
Invisible  hands   restrain  us, — and  we  stay. 
Forces   unseen   by   our   dull   senses,   stay   our 
wavering  wills." 
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Into  such  a  complex  world  we  are  introduced  at  birth; 
and  our  position  here  is  quite  as  perilous  as  that  of  the 
workman  in  the  factory.  Our  presence  is  freighted  with 
possibilities  of  both  good  and  evil,  and  with  us,  also,  it  is 
clear  that  much  depends  upon  the  attitude  which  we  as- 
sume toward  Life,  and  the  way  in  which  we  handle  the 
machinery  of  existence. 

If  you  ask  me,  then,  what  is  the  main  difference 
between  success  and  failure;  between  peace  and  discord, 
achievement  and  defeat,  I  can  only  answer  that  in 
general,  it  is  the  difference  between  the  thronging  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  touch  of  this  lone  woman,  which  released 
the  power  of  a  mighty  Master. 

What  was  it  that  was  distinctive  about  that  touch? 
Jesus  himself  gave  the  answer  to  that,  for  turning  to 
her,  he  said:  "  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole." 

Ah,  but  you  say:  That  is  a  platitude.  "  Saved  by 
Faith  "  has  become  the  watchword  of  Protestantism, 
and  we  have  heard  it  so  frequently  repeated  that  it  has 
ceased  to  have  a  meaning. 

What  do  we  mean  by  faith  —  expressed  in  modern 
terms,  which  all  can  understand? 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  inward  attitude  of  sympathy  and 
trust  which  issues  into  an  outward  life  of  confidence 
and  peace. 

Faith  in  your  friend  is  your  capacity  to  trust  him  and 
depend  upon  him  in  any  emergency.  Faith  in  any 
movement  or  institution  is  your  power  to  believe  that 
it  represents  justice  and  truth,  and  is,  therefore,  bound 
to  succeed.  Faith  in  any  creed  is  your  inward  sym- 
pathy with  it,  and  your  trustful  assumption  that  it  con- 
tains the  principles  by  which  life  ought  to  be  controlled. 
Assurance  of  this  sort  releases  power. 
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Now,  the  root  of  all  such  sustained  confidence  is  that 
fundamental  understanding  that  the  events  of  life  are 
not  the  results  of  chance,  but  are  grounded  in  Eternal 
Purpose.  But  faith  of  this  sort  is  essentially  religious. 
It  is  a  transaction,  as  Horace  Bushnell  calls  it.  "  It 
is  the  trusting  of  one's  being  to  another  and  greater 
being,  there  to  be  rested,  guided,  kept,  moulded,  governed 
and  preserved,  forever." 

Lucius  H.  Bughee. 
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IV 

THE  WILL  TO  IMPROVE 

Luke  18 :  9-14 

SIDE  by  side,  in  the  parable,  stand  the  Publican  and 
the  Pharisee.  Each  prays  his  own  absolutely  honest 
prayer.  The  Pharisee  reflects  on  his  own  goodness; 
he  recounts  his  virtues;  and,  so  doing,  he  tells  the  truth 
about  himself.  The  Publican  confesses  that  he  is  a 
miserable  sinner.  That  also  is  the  truth.  Actually,  as 
they  stand,  the  Pharisee  is  by  far  the  better  man. 
But  the  Publican  is  the  better  man  potentially.  The 
Pharisee  will  be  the  same  man,  without  a  step  of  progress, 
a  month  hence,  a  year  hence,  because  he  is  contented 
with  himself.  But  the  Publican  has  in  him  no  end  of 
possibility,  because  he  has  a  will  to  improve. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  difference  among 
people,  whereby  one  succeeds  and  another  fails,  is  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  will  to  improve. 

Take  it  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  progress.  Why 
is  it  that  some  students  get  so  little  profit  from  their 
privileges?  It  is  rarely  by  reason  of  their  invincible 
stupidity;  still  more  rarely  by  reason  of  the  incom- 
petence of  their  instructors.  It  is  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  strong  desire  to  profit.  The  student  is 
satisfied  with  the  completion  of  the  assigned  task.  He 
reads  diligently  whatever  is  printed  in  the  book  between 
the  seventy-fifth  and  the  hundredth  pages,  and  having 
got  that  well  into  his  mind,  he  is  content.  But  the 
task  is  only  a  detail.     It  is  related  to  the  subject  as  a 
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battle  is  related  to  a  war.  The  student  who  succeeds 
is  interested  in  the  subject;  he  would  master  not  the 
Spanish  lesson  only  but  the  Spanish  language,  not 
the  chapter  only  but  the  situation. 

Take  it  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  progress.  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  no  better  than  we  were  a  year  ago? 
Our  imperfections  are  still  imperfect,  our  temper  and 
disposition  are  unchanged,  our  temptations  beset  us 
with  the  same  measure  of  success.  Because  we  had  an 
idea  a  year  ago  that  we  were  about  as  good  as  anybody 
needs  to  be,  and  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.  We  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  a  superficial  standard  of  goodness, 
but  we  say  to  ourselves  that  it  is  the  common  ideal  of 
the  neighborhood.  Thus  we  miss  a  double  opportunity: 
to  grow  in  goodness  ourselves,  and  to  help  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  general  life.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to 
our  Lord's  opinion  of  the  good  Pharisee.  He  condemned 
him  sternly.  He  measured  the  distance  between  what 
he  was  and  what,  with  all  his  privileges,  he  should  have 
been,  and  found  it  long.  The  man  had  not  considered 
what  he  should  have  been,  because  he  lacked  the  will  to 
improve. 

George  Hodges. 
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ON  THE  EVE  OF  COLUMBUS  DAY 

HPHEY  called  Abraham  the  Hebrew,  "  The  man  who 
-■-  crossed  over."  He  crossed  over  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Jordan  till  he  caught  sight  of  the  sea.  The  first 
promise  was  made  to  him  in  terms  of  the  stars;  but 
the  second  promise  was  in  terms  of  the  sand.  He,  was 
the  pioneer  of  those  who  journey  on  voyages  of  discovery 
into  the  West. 

Then  came  Ulysses  and  ^neas.  But  Ulysses  got  no 
farther  than  Ithaca.  He  dreamed  of  going  on  "  beyond 
the  sunset  and  the  baths  of  all  the  western  stars,"  but 
he  did  not  go.  JEneas,  indeed,  discovered  Italy,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  ^neas, 
like  Ulysses,  belongs  not  to  the  world  of  historic  fact 
but  to  the  world  of  poetic  imagination. 

The  true  successor  of  Abraham  was  Christopher 
Columbus. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  most  discouraging  day 
in  the  adventure  of  Columbus,  the  day  before  he  sighted 
land.  They  had  been  six  weeks  from  land,  pushing  on 
ever  into  the  hopeless  monotony  of  the  shoreless  sea. 
The  men  were  mutinous,  and  clamored  to  turn  back. 
Columbus  himself  had  no  argument  except  his  own  con- 
viction, and  that  was  sorely  assailed  by  the  fact  of  the 
unvarying  horizon.  But  his  will  was  strong.  "  Sail  on," 
he  said,  "  sail  on,  and  on,  and  on." 

Columbus  succeeded  because  he  persevered  when 
there  was  nothing  left  but  his  own  faith  and  will.  To 
begin  is  easy.     The  proverb  which  declares  that  it  is  the 
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first  step  which  counts  originated  in  connection  with  the 
miracle  of  the  saint  who  when  he  was  beheaded  took 
up  his  head  and  walked  off  with  it  some  twenty  steps. 
The  doubter  was  wilHng  to  grant  the  other  nineteen 
steps  if  the  first  step  could  be  proved.  But  in  the  at- 
tainment of  ideals  the  step  which  counts  is  the  twentieth 
and  the  fortieth.  In  the  voyage  of  Columbus  the  first 
day  was  easy  enough;  they  set  sail  with  flying  colors. 
It  was  the  forty-third  day  which  counted,  of  which  we 
keep  the  anniversary. 

Remember  the  refrain  with  which  each  of  the  seven 
letters  of  the  Revelation  ends:  "  To  him  that  over- 
come th."  Under  the  condition  comes  the  blessing. 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in 
my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 

George  Hodges. 
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VI 

THE  HALLOWING  OF  INTERRUPTION 

Mark  6:  31 

CERTAIN  beyond  all  perad venture,  inevitable  as  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  is  the  fact  of  interruption. 
We  shall  all  encounter  it,  a  thousand  times.  Under  this 
condition,  submission  and  patience  are  excellent  quali- 
ties, but  better  is  the  purpose  not  only  to  endure  inter- 
ruption but  to  use  it,  to  turn  it  to  our  spiritual  ad- 
vantage. 

Thus  our  Lord  interrupted  the  apostles  in  the  midst 
of  their  busy  day,  and  took  them  across  the  lake  to 
rest.  He  knew  that  fatigue  destroys  efficiency.  He 
was  aware  of  the  holiness  of  holidays.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  Sunday  is  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
that  by  that  interruption  in  the  routine  of  life  we  may 
be  enabled  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  succeeding 
days. 

And  thus,  too,  our  Lord  being  himself  interrupted 
in  the  midst  of  the  expected  rest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  went  out  at  once  to  meet  the  multitude  and 
ministered  to  them,  finding  in  their  presence  a  message 
from  on  high.  When  he  heard  their  interrupting  voices 
he  knew  to  what  duty  he  was  summoned  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

When  in  the  light  of  this  example  we  try  to  interpret 
interruption,  we  perceive  that  the  major  interruptions 
may  mean  direction.  They  change  the  whole  course  of 
life.  The  major  interruptions  are  such  as  come  in  the 
shape  of  serious  sickness,  of  grievous  disappointment  or 
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failure,  and  of  affliction.  The  sky  seems  blank  above  us, 
and  the  way  black  before  us.  If  we  go  in  the  new  way 
thus  tragically  opened  before  us,  if  we  follow  the  leading 
of  the  new  life,  we  may  find,  as  others  have  done,  that 
the  road  goes  straight  on  into  the  very  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

As  for  the  minor  interruptions,  the  manifold  petty 
distractions,  they  may  mean  discipline.  Thus  one  may 
learn  self-control,  patience,  and  serenity  of  spirit. 
These  are  lessons  of  such  importance  that  we  may  well 
consider  whether  they  may  not  be  more  worth  while 
than  the  particular  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
After  all,  the  supreme  accomplishment  is  the  living  of  a 
high  and  noble  life.  To  that  end  all  of  our  interruptions 
may  be  made  to  minister. 

Excellent  is  the  prayer  of  the  Stoic,  "  All  things  are 
harmonious  with  me  which  are  harmonious  with  thee, 
O  Universe;  nothing  is  too  early  or  too  late  which  is  in 
due  time  for  thee."  It  makes  interruption  the  servant 
of  the  unperturbed  soul.  But  far  better  is  the  word  of 
Him  who  said,  "  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself." 
It  translates  interruption  into  social  opportunity. 

George  Hodges. 
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VII 

THE  GREATEST  OF  WORDS 

I  HAVE  brought  three  remarkable  teachings  together: 
Let  your  light  shine;  Be  ye  perfect;  Seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  They  emphasize  the  greatest  of  words, 
namely,  integrity.  This  is  more  than  truth,  or  love. 
It  means  all  the  faculties,  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind, 
the  strength,  working  in  unison  to  a  master  purpose. 
Integrity  is  the  man  at  his  best.  You  want  reality, 
you  want  to  reach  the  heart  of  things;  you  want  in- 
tegrity then.  To  "  hunger  and  thirst  "  after  it  is  to 
experience  religion. 

The  people  of  the  older  generation  were  brought  up 
to  think  of  religion  as  apart  from  actual  human  life. 
Religion  had  to  do  with  getting  to  heaven  and  no  live 
man  is  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  heaven.  We  are  slowly 
coming  into  our  heritage  of  the  integrity  of  life.  We 
already  have  a  new  Jesus.  They  begin  to  write  of 
"  the  poet  of  Galilee."  They  discern  between  the  lines 
of  the  gospels  the  sparks  of  wit  and  humor.  He  could 
be  alone  and  find  God  in  the  desert,  or  on  the  stormy 
lake;  he  could  make  a  frugal  meal  with  his  friends  or 
sit  at  a  rich  man's  feast.  He  was  "  a  man  of  the  world," 
that  is,  at  home  everywhere. 

.  This  wholeness  of  life  marks  the  people  whom  we  love 
or  admire.  Lincoln  is  a  national  hero  because  he  was 
"  all  there  "  in  his  actions,  his  words  and  his  attitude. 
He  had  brains  and  wit,  a  great  heart  and  a  good  will. 
He  saw  ideals  and  aspired  and  reverenced  and  knew  how 
to  forgive,  if  indeed  he  had  any  enemies.  We  know 
persons  who  are  like  this. 

What   is   it   that  can   integrate   a  human   life   into   a 
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creation  of  beauty?  It  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  see  in  the 
European  war  what  happens  when  men  with  fine  minds 
and  science,  without  religion,  without  integrity,  without 
the  humane  purpose  do  not  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  To  pray:  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  is  the  highest 
effort  of  the  whole  man;  it  is  to  conceive  of  a  civilized 
world,  with  efficient  conditions  to  give  integrity  to  every- 
body.    To  work  for  this  is  to  make  your  life  whole. 

This  is  to  say:  "Be  ye  perfect."  How  perfect? 
Not  in  any  narrow  sense,  but  in  the  light  of  the  splendid 
figure  where  Jesus  sets  forth  what  God  is.  God's  good- 
ness is  like  the  sun,  shining  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 
The  names.  Power,  Beauty,  Wisdom,  the  Righteous, 
the  Father,  the  Good  Will,  are  too  few  to  call  God  by, 
but  they  picture  the  Eternal  Life  of  the  Universe,  ever 
acting  to  bring  blessing  and  welfare.  Be  sons  of  God 
then,  says  Jesus;  link  your  lives  with  the  good  will; 
be  all  round  in  the  flow  of  your  lives.  It  is  given  to 
man  to  image  forth  the  life  of  God,  as  the  mirror  images 
the  beauty  that  faces  it.  The  integrity  in  you  answers 
to  the  reality  at  the  heart  of  the  world. 

You  sum  up  all  when  you  say,  *'  Let  your  light  shine.'' 
Light  is  what  the  weary  world  needs  most;  it  is  the 
True,  the  Good,  the  Beautiful;  it  is  faith,  hope,  love. 
Our  one  business  is  to  bear  light,  as  if  we  were  so  many 
electric  lamps,  ^  fed  from  the  source  of  power.  Every 
daily  task,  every  hour  of  study,  each  motion  of  duty 
in  the  home,  each  revolution  of  the  factory  wheels,  each 
dealing  in  the  market,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  form  of  the 
magnificent  endeavor  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God 
to  make  light  shine,  to  carry  good  will,  to  make  love 
prevail  everywhere. 

Charles  F.  Dole, 
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VIII 

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  EVIL 

T^HE  black  problem  of  the  world  is  the  fact  of  evil. 
-■-  How  can  we  get  rid  of  it?  There  is  one  answer: 
Overcome  it  with  good!  This  is  the  inevitable  law  here 
and  now.  Try  anything  else  at  your  peril.  In  the 
realm  of  humanity  the  spiritual  laws  are  as  immediate 
and  universal  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 

See  now,  how  men  childishly  try  to  do  everything  else 
except  to  obey  the  one  law.  They  fight  evil  with  evil. 
They  buffet  the  wind,  answer  back  evil  with  evil,  blows 
for  blows,  insult  with  insults;  they  seek  to  punish; 
they  cherish  thoughts  of  revenge;  they  picture  to  them- 
selves a  vindictive,  punishing  God,  whom  they  pray  to 
destroy  their  enemies.  Never  does  evil  thus  cease.  The 
ablest  men  in  the  world  are  helpless  in  trying  to  over- 
come evil  with  evil. 

But  sometimes  men  are  lazy,  indifferent  or  discouraged 
and  like  the  people  in  Sodom,  let  evil  alone,  till  ten 
men  cannot  be  found  in  the  city  to  do  anything  about 
it;  and  evil  of  every  sort  grows  rank.  Or  again,  good 
but  dull  and  literal  people  quote  the  saying,  "  not  to 
resist  evil."  They  do  not  even  think  it  their  duty 
to  vote  and  take  sides  against  evil! 

Our  text  is  positive.  It  is  Overcome  Evil,  that  is,  do 
something  about  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  constructive: 
it  emphasizes  the  one  hopeful  thing  that  we  can  always 
do,  namely,  overcome  evil  with  good.  All  the  analogies 
of  the  world  are  with  us  here.  What  is  the  new  science 
of  medicine?  It  is  not  to  fight  disease  with  drugs. 
The  rule  has  come  to  be  to  overcome  disease  and  make  the 
body  immune  by  establishing  health,  by  wholesome  food, 
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pure  water,  fresh  air;  also,  since  man  is  a  spiritual  being, 
by  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of  faith,  hope  and  courage. 

Again,  what  do  you  do  to  overcome  hard  roads  and 
steep  hills?  You  apply  the  science  of  the  new  motor 
car;  you  provide  plenty  of  power  and  ingenious  gearing; 
you  construct  smoother  roads.  The  work  of  driving 
now  becomes  pleasure. 

We  come  in  sight  at  once  of  whole  classes  of  people  in 
our  modern  social  order  whose  business  it  is  to  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Here  are  the  teachers.  The  more  wil- 
ful or  backward  a  child  is,  so  much  the  more  must  a 
teacher  play  upon  him  the  light  of  his  patient  and 
sympathetic  intelligence.  The  good  physician  is  here  to 
do  better  than  to  forgive  enemies.  He  has  no  enemies; 
the  business  of  his  life  is  to  befriend  people.  In  some 
places  they  are  teaching  this  rule  to  the  policemen. 
The  police  and  the  street  boys  are  not  allowed  to  be 
enemies.  The  policeman  is  on  duty,  in  the  name  of  the 
community,  to  befriend  the  boys  and  especially  those 
who  need  friends  the  most.  What  else  is  anyone  in 
this  social  world  thinking  about,  except  to  serve,  help, 
construct,  civilize  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness? 

The  beauty  of  our  law  is  that  it  works.  It  works  with 
savages  as  it  does  with  children.  It  works  in  prisons; 
it  would  stop  war  if  people  who  profess  to  believe  it 
would  use  it.  It  needs  no  soldiers  or  battleships.  It 
only  takes  Jesus'  word:  "  Let  your  light  shine,"  and  puts 
it  in  practise.  What  is  light,  except  faith  in  men  and 
in  God,  hope,  good  will?  What  more  valid  test  can  we 
put  to  our  religion  than  to  ask:  Do  we  believe  in  the 
splendid  laws  which  describe  it?  Here  lies  the  daily 
experience  of  religion.  You  try  the  law;  it  works;  the 
better  it  works  the  more  you  share  the  life  of  God. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
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IX 

THE  TEMPER 

WE  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  inspiration  in  the 
text:  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  self- 
control.  You  might  add  courage,  modesty,  intelHgence, 
will,  or  any  admirable  quality  that  goes  to  make  a  com- 
plete man  or  woman.  The  good  life  is  essentially  an 
attitude  or  spirit.  In  what  attitude  do  you  face  the 
world?  With  what  spirit  do  you  treat  people,  your 
family,  your  neighbors,  your  teachers,  your  pupils? 
In  other  words,  what  sort  of  temper  have  you? 

We  say  that  a  knife  has  an  excellent  temper.  We 
mean  that  the  edge  is  not  so  soft  as  to  bend,  and  it  is 
not  brittle.  The  temper  of  the  tool  is  a  combination  of 
qualities,  ductility,  tenacity,  and  firmness  of  texture. 
There  is  not  one  element  alone  in  it,  as  iron;  perhaps 
they  have  mixed  in  a  little  vanadium.  The  temper  of 
the  tool  is  the  result  of  the  most  thorough  science.  So 
with  the  temper  or  spirit  that  makes  the  best  life.  It  is 
no  chance  happening,  or  what  we  call  temperament 
alone.  It  comes  by  a  costly  process;  it  is  the  test  of 
education.  We  say  of  a  dog:  He  has  a  good,  or  ugly, 
temper.  Is  it  not  strange  that  men  allow  in  themselves 
a  sullen  or  hasty  or  harsh  temper,  for  the  like  of  which 
they  would  get  rid  of  a  dog! 

The  good  temper  is  a  wonderful  combination.  We  do 
not  want  a  soft,  pliant  temper,  mere  "  good  nature," 
any  more  than  we  want  a  hard  or  wild  nature.  This 
is  the  crude  ore.     We  want  gentleness  plus  power,  plus 
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determined  will,  like  so  many  metals  fused  together  at 
white  heat.  We  want  to  enable  a  man  to  live  happily 
and  usefully  with  other  men.  Can  education  give  any- 
thing better  than  this?  Would  not  a  man  be  better 
ready  for  life  with  only  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of 
intellect  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  good 
temper,  than  if  he  had  the  highest  possible  intelligence 
and  an  inhumane  temper? 

See  how  practical  the  quality  of  the  right  temper  is! 
The  boys  want  a  good  spirit  on  the  athletic  field,  or 
they  will  come  to  confusion  and  failure.  You  spoil 
the  most  sumptuous  home  without  the  good  temper. 
It  is  the  mightiest  force  to  overcome  evil.  We  come 
to  days  of  strain  which  we  can  carry  or  not,  according  to 
the  degree  of  good  temper  which  we  bring  to  our  work. 
W^e  watch  workmen  and  find  how  a  hard  temper  causes 
strikes,  and  what  kind  of  temper  in  an  employer  will 
create  happiness  and  efficiency.  We  pass  judgment  on 
candidates  for  public  offices,  great  and  small.  Can  they 
keep  their  temper?  Have  they  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, modulated  with  plenty  of  sympathy?  Have 
they  faith  and  hope  to  match  a  resolute  will?  Have 
they,  with  their  sense  of  justice,  the  generosity  without 
which  men  cannot  do  justice?  If  we  had  Presidents 
about  whom  we  could  say  a  hearty  "  Yes "  for  this 
question,  we  should  need  no  Army  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. Whereas,  for  the  lack  of  the  men  of  good  spirit, 
our  "  preparedness  "  only  aggravates  our  national  perils. 

How  shall  we  get  the  good  temper?  By  wanting  it 
more  than  we  want  anything  else;  by  a  habit  of  self- 
control,  keeping  the  animal  in  us  under  discipline;  by 
every  moment  when  we  say  "  No  "  to  the  impulse  to 
strike,  to  hurt,  to  answer  injury  with  injury;  by  com- 
panionship with    those  who    possess  a  noble   spirit;    by 
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making  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness,  courtesy,  friendli- 
ness, optimism;  by  creating  a  new  fashion  of  well- 
tempered  conduct  toward  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men;  by  making  our  religion,  our  common  sense,  our 
philosophy  work  together  in  every  thought,  purpose  and 
act  of  our  lives.  For  the  good  spirit  is  really  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  "  the  light  which  shineth  into  every  man's 
soul." 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
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X 

THE  BUCKLES  OF  OUR  BURDENS 

WHEN  we  say  "  burdens "  our  minds  go  back  to 
that  back-bending  bundle  that  Christian  carried 
when  he  set  forth  from  the  city  of  Destruction.  The 
contents  of  the  bundle  have  not  changed;  it  is  still  made 
up  of  the  sins  that  do  so  easily  beset  us,  and  it  is  still 
heavy  to  the  point  of  back-bending. 

So  to  describe  sin  that  it  may  appear  sin,  is  the  first 
treatment  for  rusty  buckles.  We  have  gotten  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  old  sins  such  high-sounding  names 
that  we  do  not  recognize  them.  There  is  Nervousness, 
Bitterness,  Pessimism,  formerly  known  as  Impatience, 
Pride  and  Doubt.  Let  us  make  a  large  placard,  let- 
tered black  SIN,  and  hang  it  on  our  modern  burden. 

We  next  say,  "  the  buckles  of  my  burden,"  and  I 
proceed  to  twist  my  head  carefully,  glimpsing  the  buckles 
of  the  burden  on  my  back.  The  "  buckles  "  are  not 
machine  made;  they  are  all  individual,  curious,  rusty 
and  as  intricate  as  the  time  lock  on  a  vault.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  can  get  the  combination  that  will 
open  them. 

But  some  simplified  knowledge  about  these  buckles 
will  help  you  discover  your  combination. 

Nervousness  is  the  result  of  conflicts  between  what  we 
must  do  and  what  we  want  to  do.  It  shows  a  failure  to 
harmonize  the  interior  life,  so  that  conduct  is  dispatched 
with  the  glow  of  hearty  self-approval. 

Bitterness  is  the  result  of  the  failure  to  forgive  one- 
self for  weakness,  one's  friends  for  lack  of  sympathy  and 
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appreciation,  the  world  and  life  for  not  giving  all  that 
is  wanted,  or  demanded  as  a  just  portion  of  good  things. 

Depression  is  the  fog  arising  from  failure,  disappoint- 
ment or  sorrow,  "  the  clouds  that  return  after  the  rain," 
that  settle  back  when  there  is  no  moving  wind  of  the 
spiritual  to  carry  them  away. 

For  the  narrow  chest,  the  weak  shoulders  and  the 
shuffling  walk,  we  prescribe  exercises  and  the  will  to 
take  them  patiently  until  strength  is  obtained.  For  the 
conflict  of  the  unyielded  life,  for  the  bitterness  of  the 
failure  to  obtain  justice,  for  the  fog  of  depression,  there 
are  spiritual  exercises,  consciously  to  be  taken  at  first. 

1.  By  a  conscious  association  to  use  memories.  Some- 
thing like  a  motion-picture  reel,  something  like  a  record 
for  a  phonograph  are  memories.  Once  get  a  bright  and 
helpful  section  of  memories  started  in  your  conscious- 
ness, and  it  will  unwind,  frequently  bringing  the  return 
of  sensations  of  joy  and  uplift.  Portions  of  scripture 
that  have  produced  an  impression  of  illumination  are 
ever  ready  reels. 

2.  Fresher  and  more  vital  than  memories  is  the  habit 
of  paralleling  each  experience  upon  the  life  and  words  of 
Jesus.  "  Happenstances  "  trouble  us  because  we  do  not 
see  the  outcome.  Correctly  adjust  your  life  to  the 
perfect  pattern,  and  you  steadily  endure  what  comes  to 
you,  knowing  the  answer. 

I  have  discovered  how  the  early  church  succeeded  in 
outfitting  its  members  with  the  martyr  spirit.  Those 
splendid  garments  of  salvation,  the  wearing  of  which 
made  the  early  Christians  more  than  conquerors  of 
shame  and  pain  and  death,  had  been  woven  on  the  magic 
loom  of  regularly  twisting  their  experiences  with  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  Read  the  letters  of  those 
who  held  steadily  to  the  frightful  work  in  the  coal  mines, 
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rather  than  betray  the  Name.  Find  out  how  the  lamp, 
smoking  in  the  dank  underground  passage  of  the  mine, 
became  indeed  and  in  truth  the  **  Light  of  the  World." 
To  know  the  secret  of  this  exercise  and  to  take  it 
faithfully  night  and  morning,  weaves  marvelous  gar- 
ments of  power  and   love  and   a  sound   mind. 

Kelley  Jenness. 
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XI 

PROJECTED  PERSONALITY 

T^HE  hinges  of  the  great  gates  of  history  are  men  of 
-*-  personaHty.  Whenever  an  everlasting  door  is  Hfted, 
through  which  the  people  may  pass  to  larger  privileges 
and  attainments,  some  man  of  glowing  heart  and  mighty 
brain  has  first  bent  his  own  back,  and  lifted  until  his 
back  cracked,  and  stood  in  anguish  holding  the  heavy 
door  of  possible  progress  upon  his  own  shoulders,  while 
the  people  pass  on.  Moses,  bracing  his  feet  with  stones 
in  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea,  while  his  outstretched  hand 
and  rod  caught  sufficient  of  divine  power  to  dispatch 
the  strong  east  wind  which  held  back  the  waters,  while 
all  through  the  night  the  people  passed  over  from  the 
land  of  bondage  to  the  wilderness  of  freedom,  is  the  true 
pattern  of  pivotal  personality. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  day  is  that  the  pressures  of 
personality  are  quickly  passed  along.  The  following 
meditation  should  be  undertaken  by  every  person  who 
occupies  a  chair  of  leadership,  be  it  an  office  chair,  a 
professor's  chair,  or  a  pulpit  chair.  "  I  am  the  reel 
in  the  lantern;  the  chair  I  occupy  is  the  strong  calcium 
light;  the  people  are  the  silver  screen  upon  which  my 
personality  is  projected  enlarged,  as  the  picture  is  upon 
the  screen.  If  my  character  is  full  of  blurs  and  blem- 
ishes, if  I  am  a  window-trimmer  instead  of  the  salesman 
for  solid  values,  these  approvals  will  be  projected  upon 
the  people  and  will  become  prevalent.  If  I  am  putting 
in  the  patient  utilities  of  genuine  service,  if  I  am 
obedient  unto  the  old  moral  rules  of  conduct,  if  I  am  min- 
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gllng  my  wares  with  a  genial  adjustment  to  the  desires 
of  the  people,  the  projection  of  my  personality  becomes 
the  true  accomplishment  of  my  living." 

So  much  stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  obtaining  of 
educational  apparatus  that  it  is  important  to  know, 
measured  by  a  considerable  investigation,  that  the 
teacher  is  still  more  important  than  the  equipment. 
Mr.  Cooper,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  got  a  hundred 
graduates  of  as  many  colleges  to  measure  their  memories 
by  answering  the  question,  "  What  do  you  consider  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  your  college  experience?  "  Eighty- 
six  testified  substantially  that  greater  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  than  is  the  perfection  of  equipment.  As 
universities  are  appealing  to  their  graduates  for  affection 
and  for  support,  this  eighty-six  per  cent,  stress  on  the 
personality  of  teachers  should  be  used  as  a  practical 
basis  of  appeal,  so  that  the  soul  of  the  teacher  might  be 
lifted  up  both  with  appreciation  and  with  pay. 

In  contemplation  of  that  Perfect  Personality,  whose 
equipment  was  Peter's  fishing  boat  and  whose  class- 
room was  the  open  road,  let  us  hear  his  warning,  given 
at  the  time  when  the  people  thronged  him  in  such 
numbers  that  they  trod  one  upon  another.  Jesus 
turned  to  his  disciples,  on  whom  must  fall  the  indelible 
impression  of  his  personality,  and  said,  "  Take  heed  and 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which  is  hypoc- 
risy. What  is  wrought  in  secret  shall  be  declared  from 
the  house-tops."  The  Master  might  say  it  to-day,  — 
what  is  taken  on  the  film  will  be  projected  upon  the 
screen.  Beware  of  the  contagion  of  supplying  the  hun- 
gers of  the  human  soul  with  tin-canned  knowledge  from 
which  the  vitamines  have  been  extracted. 

Kelley  Jenness. 
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XII 

THE  UNSHAKEN  KINGDOM 

"Vet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only  but  heaven.  .  .  . 
that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  Wherefore 
we  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken." — Heb.  12:  26-28. 

T  AM  glad  for  these  words  because  there  is  so  much 
-*-  about  the  Bible  and  religion  that  is  foreign  to  the 
scientific  spirit.  Science  can  no  more  disclose  the 
mysteries  of  religious  faith,  than  it  can  the  glory  of  an 
undying  sunset,  or  the  emotions  of  eternity  stirred  in 
the  heart  of  a  man  by  his  first  glimpse  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  message  borne  to  his  soul  by  the  wild  wastes 
of  the  sea.  There  are  dreams,  unseen  powers,  incalcula- 
ble forces  that  draw  out  of  the  vast  of  the  human  soul 
which  continually  put  to  rout  the  most  exacting  formulae 
of  either  physicist  or  psychologist.  These  are  the  forces 
with  which  religion  deals.  If  I  were  to  try  to  state 
my  mother's  love  in  terms  of  psychological  reaction 
I  should  be  no  more  ridiculous  than  that  man  who 
proclaims  the  unreality  of  all  which  is  not  gathered  up 
in  scientific  formulae. 

For  this  reason  I  am  all  the  more  glad  to  find  that 
when  we  move  out  of  the  realm  of  religion  into  the 
realm  of  religious  belief,  the  Book  itself  champions  the 
necessity  for  the  scientific  spirit.  Truth,  according  to 
the  text,  is  not  complete  and  final  but  relative  and 
emerging.  Not  that  truth  changes  but  that  man's 
apprehension  of  it  grows  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  In  order  that  he  may  arrive  at  unshakable 
truth,   truth  must  be  tested.     When  it  has  been   tried, 
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certain  truths  will  emerge  as  fundamental,  unshakable. 
These  are  the  scholar's  kingdom. 

No  truth  can,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be 
handed  down.  The  statements  of  the  greatest  scientific 
authorities  are  constantly  being  put  to  the  test.  A  mil- 
lion crucibles  are  ever  burning  to  discover  any  possible 
gap  in  the  formulae.  The  student  insists  upon  repeating 
the  demonstration  of  truth,  for  we  learn  not  by  what 
we  are  told,  but  by  what  we  too  have  discovered  in  life. 
Our  writer  tells  us  that  heaven  as  well  as  earth  must  be 
subject  to  the  process. 

No  truth  then  is  too  sacred  for  testing.  We  form  our 
statement  of  truth  as  the  heathen  fashions  his  idol. 
The  form  is  dear  to  us  because  it  has  been  forged  out  of 
the  fierce  conflict  of  life.  When  youth  insists  upon  re- 
peating the  demonstration,  we  are  tempted  to  fear  with 
the  passing  of  our  form  of  statement  the  loss  of  the  pure 
gold  itself.  But  the  essential  value  is  the  gold.  So  the 
surer  we  are  of  the  truth  the  more  willing  will  we  be  to 
allow  it  to  be  tested.  The  diviner  it  is,  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  demonstrated  anew,  that  it  may  be 
grasped  by  the  rising  generation.  Yea,  more,  that  it 
may  surely  grasp  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  scholar's  legacy,  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  shaken.  He  is  to  be  like  those  rare  spirits 
that  became  pilgrims  in  time,  because  they  sought  the 
invisible  city  of  God.  We  see  them  as  they  move  along 
the  sky-line  of  history  —  sure  of  some  great  truths 
which  they  themselves  have  discovered  as  fundamental, 
and  equally  sure  they  have  not  discovered  and  appro- 
priated all.  Their  City  is  yet  to  come.  This  should 
be  the  high  mood  of  the  scholar  in  which  he  should 
work  and  live  and  die.  He  is  on  a  vast  pilgrimage  — 
he  moves  between   earth   and   sky  —  feels   the   sweep  of 
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God's  winds  —  the  searching  ray  of  the  sun  —  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  sea,  —  all  these  move  his  soul.  Yet  he 
wanders  not  in  a  way  of  uncertainty.  Certain  ele- 
mental truths  shine  out  along  the  way  to  direct  him  to 
the  desired  haven.  Into  this  kingdom  none  but  the 
scholar  soul  may  enter.  An  angel  with  flaming  sword 
keeps  back  all  others.  For  he  alone  is  possessed  of  the 
scholar's  spirit  who  has  the  courage  to  cast  his  most 
cherished  opinion  into  the  glowing  crucible  of  truth, 
content  to  abide  by  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

Ralph  T.  Flewelhng. 
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XIII 

THE  CLEARER    VISION 

"Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see" — Matt.  13:  16. 

THE  clearer  vision  is  the  vision  of  Christ.  It  is  also 
the  vision  of  life  and  the  world  through  his  eyes. 
It  is  the  look  toward  Christ  and  the  look  with  Christ. 
In  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  Christian  and  Hopeful, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  beheld 
afar  the  glory  of  the  Celestial  City.  So  they  were  girded 
with  strength  for  their  journey. 

In  our  day-by-day  life  we  need  the  long  look,  the  eyes 
uplifted  to  the  hills,  the  revealing  vision.  Such  experi- 
ence gives  us  the  right  perspective.  It  bids  us  value 
Truth  above  Facts.  Men  say,  and  the  spirit  of  this 
practical  age  is  ever  crying,  "  Give  us  the  facts,  all  the 
facts  in  the  case!  "  But  the  fact,  and  the  collocation 
of  facts,  can  never  find  the  secret  chords,  or  wake  the 
deep  and  moving  melodies  of  life,  which  respond  in 
rarest  music  to  the  kindly  touch  of  truth.  Truth  is 
fact  glorified.  Facts  are  dead;  truth  lives.  Facts  come 
by  investigation  and  research;  truth  is  an  inspiration. 
Both  are  necessary,  but  while  facts  are  our  servants, 
truth  is  our  master.  The  fact  has  no  past  and  no  future; 
truth  is  eternal. 

He  who  knows  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  simply  a 
toiler  amongst  facts.  His  is  a  richer  inheritance.  Truth 
is  personal;  and  he  who  said  "  I  am  the  truth  "  said 
also,  "  When  he  the  spirit  of  truth  is  come  he  will 
guide   you   into   all    truth,    he   shall   glorify   me,    for   he 
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shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  So 
the  believing  Christian  has  become  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  spirit  of  truth  controls  him.  Martha 
was  a  woman  of  facts,  busy  amongst  them,  immersed 
in  them.  Mary  was  a  woman  who  eagerly  sought  and 
received  the  truth.  She  chose  the  good  part  which 
could  not  be  taken  from  her. 

Again,  in  the  light  of  the  clearer  vision,  we  learn  to 
value  character  above  talent.  He  who  hopes  and  loves, 
who  ministers  to  others,  who  reverences  high  things  and 
rejoices  in  hard  tasks,  who  "  follows  the  light  and  does 
the  right  "  is  always  greater  than  the  man  who  thinks 
and  plans  for  personal  success.  '*  He  that  ruleth  his 
own  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Facts  are  dead;  truth  lives  and  is  personal;  worth 
reveals  the  complete  person,  the  perfect  model.  George 
Matheson,  looking  forward  to  a  brilliant  career,  was 
smitten  with  blindness.  Yet,  though  his  natural  eyes 
were  veiled,  the  eyes  of  his  soul  opened  toward  God. 
So  we  have  his  wonderful  "  Studies  in  the  Portrait  of 
Christ  "  and  his  noble  hymn,  "  O  Love  that  will  not 
let  me  go!  "     He  gained  the  clearer  vision. 

As  we  thus  consider  character-values  we  come  to  dis- 
cern that  element  which  renders  character  permanent  and 
productive.  It  is  the  life  of  the  eternal  in  the  soul  of 
man.  So  the  clearer  vision  prizes  the  divine  life  beyond 
all  material  possessions.  Truth  and  character  become 
royal  gifts  when  the  spirit  of  God  irradiates  and  sancti- 
fies them.  This  fulness  of  life  is  born  through  obedient 
fellowship  with  the  Redeemer. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  had  manifold  dreams  of  power  in  his 
earlier  years.  He  had  seen  many  things.  But  in  later 
life  he  felt  that  he  had  seen  but  one  thing.  The  vision 
on   the   Damascus   road   had   conquered   him.     "  I    have 
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seen  him,  and  to  me  to  live  is  Christ."  This  is  the 
supreme  endowment,  "Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  Glory." 
This  is  "  the  Vision  Splendid." 

Austen  K.  De  Blots. 
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XIV 

THE  LARGER  FAITH 
"If— ye  have  faith."— Matt.  21:  21. 

^  I  ^HE  larger  faith  is  a  living  faith.     It  is  far  more  than 

-*-     belief  in  a  doctrine,  confidence  in  a  ritual,  acceptance 

of  a  creed.     To  the  larger  faith  "  nothing  is  impossible." 

Life  is  not  a  straight,  smooth,  automobile  highway. 
Life  is  a  tangled  maze.  Its  paths  are  devious,  confusing. 
It  is  a  forest,  full  of  thickets  and  undergrowth.  It  has 
blind  trails  and  false  trails.  "  If  ye  have  faith!  "  The 
"  if  "  points  along  the  faith  trail. 

The  larger  faith  is  a  quiet  faith;  it  is  trustfulness. 
The  sea-birds  rest  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turbulent  ocean.  They  rise  and  fall  and 
rise  again;  they  ride  safe  and  unafraid.  So  the  true 
soul  rests  serenely  in  the  very  vortex  of  life's  stress  and 
tempest.  "  The  rest  of  faith,"  "  the  life  of  trust  "  are 
phrases  which  express  this  state. 

The  soldiers,  along  the  battle-front  in  Europe,  do  not 
understand  the  plans  of  campaign,  the  intricate  designs 
which  initiate  new  movements,  shift  troops  and  com- 
mand action  or  retreat.  "  Theirs  not  to  reason  why." 
They  are  not  in  the  councils  of  their  chiefs.  Their  sole 
business  is  to  trust  and  obey.  In  our  Christian  life  we 
know  nothing  of  the  far-seeing  plans  of  the  Almighty. 
We  know  that  we  are  in  the  keeping  of  One  who  "  slum- 
bers not  nor  sleeps."  So  faith  cries,  "  Where  He  leads 
I'll  follow."     We  just  trust  and  obey. 

The  larger  faith  is  more  than  this,  however.  It  is  an 
energetic  faith;    it  is  earnestness.     We  need  the  spirit  of 
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trust;  we  need  also  the  spirit  of  power.  A  daring,  a 
dauntless  vigor,  must  mark  the  fighting  saint.  He  must 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  in  order  to 
have  this  he  must  have  convictions.  Now  convictions  are 
not  for  sale  in  every  market.  They  are  not  lightly 
won.  In  the  midst  of  the  futile,  sordid,  self-seeking 
lives  of  the  multitude  the  man  of  mighty  convictions 
stands  forth,  a  king  amongst  his  fellows.  To  him  an 
infinite  mystery  has  been  revealed.  He  belongs  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  undying  race,  an  elect  soul. 

How  many  things,  great  things,  great  truths,  do  we 
believe  with  all  our  being?  The  things  we  are  not  sure 
about,  our  guesses,  opinions,  casual  judgments,  we  can 
count  by  hundreds.  But  concerning  how  many  matters 
have  we  reached  real  and  unalterable  certainty?  We 
need  to  form  convictions.  We  need  stakes  to  which  we 
can  tie  our  frail  craft  when  storms  arise;  lights  to  pilot 
us  across  the  treacherous  moors;  guides  to  whom  we  can 
bind  ourselves  in  climbing  dizzy  heights.  To-day,  as 
never  in  the  world's  history  before,  the  call  is  for  men 
of  steady  and  tremendous  convictions. 

Finally,  the  larger  faith  is  a  working  faith;  it  is 
faithfulness.  Faithfulness  is  faith's  crown.  Genuine 
faith  objectifies  itself  in  right  conduct,  in  spiritual 
activity.  Faith  is  the  root;  faithfulness  is  the  fruit.  He 
who  has  looked  into  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  believingly, 
is  quick  with  holy  desire  to  interpret  him  to  others. 
The  faithful  life  is  a  constant  joy,  a  continual  triumph. 
"  This  is  the  victory  which  overcome th  the  world, 
even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcome  th  the  world 
but  he  that  believe  th  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God." 

Austen  K.  De  Blois. 
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XV 
THE  BROADER  SYMPATHY 

"But  a  certain  Samaritan  .  .  .  had  compassion." — Luke  lo:  33. 

Tj^GYPT  is  rich  because  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks. 
-■-^  The  world  becomes  rich  through  the  ministry  of 
overflowing  hearts.  True  love  knows  no  limits.  Its 
symbols  are  not  sealed  houses,  walled  cities  and  hermit 
nations,  but  the  ocean,  the  air  and  the  sunlight.  The 
dew  refreshes  weed  and  flower  alike.  The  rains  descend 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  The  sun  shines  on  the 
unjust  and  the  just.  The  man  of  sympathy  goes  forth 
into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save,  to  help  and  hearten, 
wherever  he  can  win  the  chance. 

Sympathy  is  positive,  and  the  positive  qualities  are 
the  productive  agencies  the  world  is  needing.  The  priest 
is  a  fruitless  force;  he  is  not  needed.  The  Levite  is  an 
ofl"ence;  he  embitters  and  destroys.  The  Good  Samaritan 
is  the  needed  force;  he  sanctifies  life;  he  is  the  true 
regenerator. 

The  broader  sympathy  is  the  Christian  ideal.  The 
narrower  sympathy  bids  us  love  those  who  love  us,  and 
give  to  those  who  may  reward  us.  Christ's  compas- 
sionate nature  has  an  infinitely  wider  sweep.  He  was 
the  great  Teacher  and  the  great  Physician,  but  he  was 
also  the  great  Sympathizer.  Indeed  it  was  his  spirit  of 
vast  sympathy  which  inspired  him  to  teach  and  im- 
pelled him  to  heal.  His  was  the  love  that  knew  no 
bounds.  He  Ipoked  with  pity  on  a  dying  world  and  so 
he  died  to  save  it. 

The   difference    between    Christ    and    the    lawyer   who 
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argued  with  him  was  a  difference  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  "  neighbor."  To  one  it  meant  the  man  of 
like  race  and  reHgion  who  Hved  next  door.  To  the  other 
it  included  also  the  man  at  the  world's  end.  And  this  is 
the  whole  difference  between  formal  and  vital  religion, 
between  pagan  cults  and  the  Christian  faith,  between 
the  higher  human  order  of  things  and  the  divine  order. 
The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  Christ's  definition 
of  the  eternal  life  in  man.  The  priest  and  the  Levite 
knew  the  law;   the  Samaritan  lived  the  life. 

The  broader  sympathy  gives  up.  It  is  essentially  a 
generous  spirit.  The  man  in  the  parable  gave  up  three 
precious  things  for  the  sake  of  a  stranger  he  had  never 
seen  before.  He  gave  up  time,  to  relieve  his  pain; 
labor,  to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  safety;  money,  to  secure 
attention  to  his  needs  and  a  home  till  health  returned. 
Sympathy  sacrifices.  Its  meaning  is  "to  suffer  with." 
John  Howard's  heart  sorrowed  with  the  hearts  of  the 
prisoners  of  Europe;  so  he  gave  up  the  pleasures  of  life 
that  he  might  better  the  condition  of  these  helpless 
criminals.  So  through  the  whole  grand  history  of  mis- 
sionary devotion.  Sympathy  without  sacrifice  is  a 
bodiless  sentimentality.  Sacrifice  leads  the  way  to  per- 
manent character- values.  The  stately  temple  of  perfec- 
tion is  entered  by  the  door  of  sacrifice. 

The  broader  sympathy  gives  out.  It  involves  service 
as  well  as  sacrifice.  The  two  qualities  are  bound  up  in 
one  blessed  bundle.  The  good  Samaritan  worked  hard. 
He  had  a  desperate  case  on  hand.  The  man  was  suf- 
fering, naked,  weak,  homeless,  thirsty,  penniless,  help- 
less. His  rescuer  fought  the  battle  of  the  strong  to 
save  him.  And  he  succeeded!  Here  was  no  airy  senti- 
ment but  practical  service  of  the  best  sort. 

Christ   demands    of    us    all    or    nothing.     The    Christ- 
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centered  life  is  utterly  self-regardless.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  once  visited  the  leper-settlement  on  a  Pacific 
island.  He  dreaded  going,  but  the  people's  misery 
melted  his  heart.  He  mingled  with  them  and  cheered 
them  with  kindly  words.  '*  But  one  thing,"  he  said, 
"  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not  give  them  my  hand." 
When  Jesus  met  repulsive  and  diseased  outcasts  he 
"  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  them,"  and  they  were 
healed.  This  is  the  test.  The  broader  sympathy  is  the 
hand  outstretched,  wherever  there  is  need. 

Austen  K.  De  Blois. 
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JUDAS 

T^WO  questions  that  forever  haunt  us  when  the  name  of 
-■-  Judas  Iscarlot  is  mentioned  are  these:  Why  did  Jesus 
choose  for  an  intimate  friend  a  man  who  was  utterly- 
bad?  and  why  did  such  a  person,  when  chosen,  accept 
the  invitation?  The  fact  is  Judas  was  not  a  bad  man; 
but  be  became  a  bad  man,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  label  Judas 
a  monster  and  set  him  outside  the  range  of  human  ex- 
perience. We  must  bring  him  within  the  operation  of 
known  human  motives  and  study  him  as  a  clinical  case 
in  the  evolution  of  an  apostate. 

The  motive  usually  assigned  for  the  black  deed  of 
Judas  is  avarice,  covetousness,  greed;  and  this  is  based 
on  the  two  facts  that  he  was  a  thief;  and  that  he  was 
bought  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  But  the  argument  for 
that  motive  is  not  convincing.  He  would  have  found 
very  little  to  gratify  a  master  passion  like  avarice  in 
what  he  could  pilfer  from  the  disciples'  meagre  purse.  And 
if  money  was  his  object  he  could  have  made  a  better 
bargain  with  the  priests  than  the  price  of  the  commonest 
slave  in  the  market-place. 

The  motive  which  seems  most  convincingly  to  explain 
the  psychology  of  the  case  is  that  Judas  believed  himself 
to  be  ill-used.  He  was  certain  that  he  was  overlooked, 
that  he  was  imposed  upon  and  dealt  with  unjustly. 
In  other  words,  jealousy  did  it. 

Iscariot  means  Is-Kerioth,  the  man  of  Kerioth. 
Kerioth  was  in  Judea  the  home  of  the  ancient  families, 
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the  aristocracy  of  Israel.  Judas  was  the  only  Judean  in 
the  band;  perhaps,  therefore,  the  best  educated  of  the 
twelve;  an  Hebrew"  of  the  Hebrews,  in  whom  Jesus 
might  have  found  an  earlier  Paul.  But  Jesus  on  three 
recorded  occasions  took  into  privacy  with  him  Peter  and 
James  and  John,  leaving  Judas  behind  with  the  crowd. 
And  these,  doubtless,  were  only  sample  instances. 

Now,  there  are  dispositions  which  are  so  conscious  of 
their  own  value  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  any  atten- 
tion or  praise  bestowed  upon  others  as  so  much  that  is 
unlawfully  withheld  from  themselves.  Judas  seems  to 
have  been  of  that  dark  type.  He  may  have  thought 
that  he  had  given  up  more  than  the  others  and  should 
therefore  have  received  greater  consideration.  At  any 
rate,  "  the  devil  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot." 
This  was  the  first  suggestion.  Then,  "  the  devil  entered 
into  Judas  Iscariot."  Here  was  complete  surrender  to 
the  mood.  He  thought  himself  ill-used.  The  poison  of 
jealousy  rankled  in  his  soul,  and,  like  many  another 
since,  he  determined  to  smash  what  he  couldn't  manage. 

If  this  is  correct  diagnosis,  this  is  the  heartrending 
illustration  that  a  character  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  spot;  that  out  of  the  moods  we  harbor  come  the 
issues  of  life;  and  the  treatment  of  our  moods  is  the 
very  secret  of  the  art  of  living.  Here  is  a  man  good 
enough  to  be  chosen  by  the  Saviour;  responsive  enough 
to  have  found  satisfaction  in  that  company  and  work, 
and  yet  by  letting  himself  think  himself  ill-used,  he  does 
the  blackest  deed  in  human  history,  and  sends  his  name 
down  as  a  by-word  among  men  until  the  end  of  time. 

Edward  T.  Sullivan. 
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XVII 

THE  MORAL  DANGER  OF  SELF-PITY 

"And  Elijah  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness,  and 
came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper  tree;  and  he  requested  for  him- 
self that  he  might  die." — /  Kings  19:  4. 

Lj^LIJAH  under  the  juniper  tree  suggests  the  moral 
-*--^  danger  of  self-pity. 

Our  vices  are  often  just  the  shadows  which  our  virtues 
cast.  Like  weeds  at  the  root  of  a  plant  our  faults  spring 
out  of  the  rich  soil  in  which  our  virtues  grow.  Our 
defects  are  frequently  the  perversion  of  our  excellencies; 
and  a  vice  is  often  a  virtue  misdirected.  Pity  is  one  of 
the  most  spontaneous  and  admirable  of  human  virtues. 
It  is  outgoing  compassion.  It  is  love  suffering  for  the 
object  of  its  care.  It  is  an  expanding,  a  bestowing 
virtue. 

But  when  this  emotion  of  pity  instead  of  going  out 
turns  in,  and  self  becomes  its  object,  it  is  then  self- 
pity  and  that  is  one  of  the  deadly  poisons  of  personal 
character.  Stagnation  then  begins,  and  fermentation 
is  set  up. 

And  it  is  natures  in  which  the  feelings  are  most 
sensitive  —  natures  which  are  richest  in  pity,  that  are 
most  in  danger  of  self-pity.  It  is  natures  capable  of 
great  exaltation,  that  can,  like  Elijah,  climb  the  heights 
of  Carmel,  which  are  most  in  danger  of  creeping  under 
the  juniper  tree  when  the  reaction  sets  in.  The  current 
of  emotion  must  go  somewhere.  If  denied  an  outlet 
toward  some  object  outside  it  makes  a  short  circuit, 
turns    in    upon    itself   and    poisons    its    source.     And    as 
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pity  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  virtues  so  self-pity 
is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  noxious  of  v'ces. 

Illustrate  this,  first,  in  the  adversities,  calamities  and 
untoward  experiences  of  life.  It  is  self-pity  which  ex- 
plains the  opposite  effects  of  the  same  experience  on 
different  persons.  For  the  adverse  circumstances  of  life 
affect  us,  not  according  to  their  weight,  but  according 
to  our  attitude  of  mind  toward  them,  and  the  mood  in 
which  they  are  met.  The  two  thieves  on  the  cross,  — 
one  takes  it  in  submission,  the  other  in  bitterness. 
One  takes  it  as  "  the  just  reward  of  our  deeds,"  the 
other  rails  in  self-pity.  The  different  ways  in  which 
Byron  and  Scott  took  their  lameness  —  Byron  pines 
under  the  stroke;  Scott  is  refined  by  the  experience. 
One  carries  his  cross  daily  in  manful  fashion;  the  other 
creeps  under  the  juniper  tree  and  bemoans  his  fate. 

It  is  this  which  explains  our  Lord's  statement  that 
"  two  men  were  working  in  a  field;  one  is  taken,  the 
other  is  left."  The  work  was  the  same;  the  conditions 
identical.  One  so  states  the  work,  wages  and  conditions  to 
himself  that  he  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
and  wins  promotion.  The  other's  mood  toward  it  all  is 
such  that  he  thinks  himself  ill-used,  yields  to  self-pity 
and  —  remains  a  drudge. 

The  ravages  of  self-pity  are  seen  in  some  of  the  great 
historic  failures  of  the  world.  It  has  made  shipwreck 
of  many  noble  lives. 

At  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  are  tablets 
on  which  are  placed  the  names  of  the  officers  who  have 
made  the  American  Army  famous.  One  of  those  tablets 
is  blank.  It  is  reserved  for  Benedict  Arnold;  but  his 
name  will  never  be  engraved  upon  it. 

It  is  forgotten  now  that  no  officer  but  Washington 
rendered    greater    service    to     the     American    cause    in 
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Revolutionary  War  than  did  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is 
also  forgotten  that  he  was  subjected  to  a  persecution 
that  was  particularly  distressing  to  his  sensitive  and 
high-strung  nature.  But  one  day  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
the  better  part  of  him  surrendered  to  the  baser  part; 
he  went  a  day's  journey  into  a  mental  wilderness  and 
sat  down  under  the  juniper  tree.  A  noble  nature,  betrayed 
by  self-pity,  —  and  in  that  dark  hour  he  made  his  name 
execrable  to  mankind  until  the  end  of  time. 

That  is  a  pathetic  picture  which  the  historian  draws 
of  him  as  he  lay  dying  in  London  years  afterwards. 
He  asked  that  his  American  uniform,  which  he  always 
kept,  might  be  brought  to  him.  He  asked  them  if  they 
couldn't  put  it  on  him.  They  did  so.  He  gazed  at  it 
a  moment  —  then  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried:  "Would 
to  God  I  had  never  worn  any  other!  "  He  knew  it  was 
self-pity  that  had  betrayed  and  ruined  him. 

Judas  is  the  superlative  illustration  of  the  ravages  of 
self-pity.  Peter  wept.  Judas  hanged  himself.  Peter 
was  sorry  for  his  Master.  Judas  was  sorry  for  himself. 
In  Peter's  case  it  was  pity.  In  the  case  of  Judas  it  was 
self-pity. 

-  Beware  of  thinking  yourself  ill-used.  Most  of  the  evil 
of  the  world  has  been  done  with  that  as  its  motive  and 
justification.  The  right  management  of  our  moods  is 
the  key  to  the  art  of  living.  Jesus  is  the  supreme 
vindicator  of  sanity  of  mind.  He  is  called  the  victim, 
yet  he  dominates  every  scene.  In  the  lexicon  of  the 
Lord  there  was  no  juniper  tree.  There  was  no  self- 
pity  —  because  there  was  no  self-love. 

Edward  T.  Sullivan. 
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XVIII 

THE  LEGACY  OF  JESUS 

"Peace  I  leave  with  you." — John  14:  27. 

T^HIS  is  the  legacy  of  Jesus.  Here  is  the  great  artist 
-*-  communicating  to  his  disciples  the  secret  of  his  art  — 
the  art  of  living.  No  one  could  guess  that  secret  in 
advance;  but  when  it  is  stated  one  is  struck  with  its 
simplicity,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  his  daily  life  amongst 
them. 

It  is  the  principle  which  casts  a  searchlight  upon  that 
familiar  but  puzzling  refrain,  —  "There  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
pen  teth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
which  need  no  repentance."  Is  there  then  a  premium 
upon  a  converted  sinner?  To  stir  emotion  in  the  angelic 
host  must  one  sin  grievously,  and  then  repent?  And  is 
the  average  citizen,  who  if  he  is  no  better  than  he  ought 
to  be,  still  has  maintained  himself  with  decency  and 
integrity  in  the  community  —  is  his  moral  history  too 
insipid  to  stir  a  song  in  the  hearts  of  the  heavenly 
choristers? 

Our  difficulty  is  with  the  word  "  joy."  It  is  here  a 
correlative;  and  its  correlative  is  sorrow.  This  emotion 
is  a  reaction.  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  because  just  now  they  were  filled  with  sorrow  for 
the  sin  of  a  sinner  who  had  not  yet  repented.  But 
regarding  the  ninety  and  nine  they  were  at  peace  all 
along.  If  they  had  no  exuberance  of  joy  at  their  re- 
covery it  was  because  they  had  no  depression  of  sorrow 
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for  their  having  gone  astray.  Serenity  is  better  than 
reaction.     Peace  is  better  than  joy. 

How  priceless  would  be  the  instructions  the  Lord  gave 
to  his  disciples  before  sending  them  out  on  their  mission 
if  only  they  had  put  them  on  record.  One  statement 
they  did  record,  and  they  did  so  doubtless  because  they 
found  in  it  the  very  secret  of  success  in  dealing  with 
people.  Jesus  said:  "  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter  let 
your  peace  rest  upon  it.  But  if  it  be  not  worthy 
let  your  peace  return  to  you.''  What  does  that  last 
statement  mean?  When  we  approach  another  in  a 
friendly  spirit  and  we  are  received  rudely  or  in  anger, 
we  are  inclined  to  make  answer  in  the  same  kind  and 
call  it  a  case  of  justifiable  indignation  on  our  part. 

But  Jesus  says:  "  Let  your  peace  return  to  you." 
If  you  cannot  lodge  your  spirit  of  peace  in  them  do  not 
let  them  lodge  their  spirit  of  anger  in  you.  If  you 
can't  inoculate  them  with  your  mood,  certainly  do  not 
lose  ground;  do  not  let  them  inoculate  you  with  their 
mood.  Retain  your  serenity.  Let  your  spirit  of  peace 
return  and  remain  with  you. 

When  the  elder  brother  complained  of  the  reception 
the  Prodigal  received,  the  Father  said:  "Thou  art  ever 
with  me;  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine."  Which  means: 
"  You  can't  look  for  reactions  in  a  life  of  routine. 
'  Thou  art  ever  with  me.'  If  there  is  no  joy  at  your 
recovery,  neither  was  there  any  sorrow  that  you  had 
ever  strayed.  You  can  purchase  this  same  outburst  of 
joyful  welcome  simply  by  breaking  my  heart  with 
riotous  living."  Routine  is  better  than  reaction.  Peace 
is^better  than  joy. 

All  through  the  last  scenes  recurs  the  statement 
"  He  held  his  peace."  We  understand  this  to  mean  that 
he   answered   them   never   a  word.     It   means   that   and 
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more.  Literally,  it  says:  "  He  held  to  his  peace."  He 
retained  his  serenity.  He  is  called  the  victim;  but 
he  dominates  every  scene.  He  mastered  them  because 
he  was  master  of  himself;  and  that  was  because  he  held 
to  his  peace. 

This  was  the  legacy  of  Jesus.  This  was  his  bequest  to 
his  followers.  Peace  rather  than  joy.  And  it  is  a 
wonderful  fact  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
God's  children  are  heirs  of  that  blessed  inheritance. 
And  if  we  sometimes  complain  of  our  meager  measure  of 
joy,  let  us  be  thankful,  if  we  have  fallen  heir  to  that 
legacy  of  Jesus,  that  essential  condition  for  comfort  and 
for  life,  the  secret  of  his  own  life  —  the  peace  that 
in  his  last  hours  he  bequeathed  to  hjs  disciples. 

Edward  T.  Sullivan. 
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XIX 
THE  CLAIMS  OF  TIME 

THE  first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  reads,  "  To  everything  there  is  a  season, 
and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven."  A  superfi- 
cial understanding  of  these  words  might  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  time  is  so  plentiful  there  need  be  no 
economy  in  its  use.  A  truer  wisdom  asserts  that  he  who 
uses  time  with  discriminating  industry  finds  oppor- 
tunity to  do  each  needful  thing,  he  who  does  other- 
wise speedily  learns  that  he  has  time  for  nothing. 

How  apparent  are  these  facts  in  our  every-day  affairs. 
Here  whosoever  is  prodigal  of  time  is  on  the  road  to 
disappointment  and  ruin.  There  is  no  practical  truth 
which  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  than  this.  Efficiency  is  spelled  large 
when  one  intelligently  values  the  moments  as  they  sweep 
upon  him.  This  is  the  way  to  life's  success;  the  other 
is  to  the  sure  path  of  failure. 

Time  m.akes  its  claim  upon  us  as  does  every  other 
insistent  factor  entering  the  orbit  of  our  destiny.  Woe 
to  us  if  we  heed  not  its  call  of  attention  and  are  dis- 
obedient to  its  commands. 

Note  two  men:  One  says  with  a  tone  of  indifference, 
there  is  a  plenty  of  time,  why  haste?  There  will  be  a 
universe  full  of  it  after  I  am  departed,  why  worry? 
Meeting  all  tests  in  this  mood  he  finds  he  has  time  for 
nothing  and  so  invites  the  worry  he  strives  to  ignore. 
The  other  expresses  his  feeling  with  far  more  wisdom. 
Time  is  opportunity,  he  says,  and  it  is  for  me  to  make 
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the  most  of  it.  He  accomplishes  his  tasks  in  promptness 
and  orderliness  and  so  has  a  margin  of  moments  ever  at 
his  disposal.  Failures  lie  as  wrecks  on  the  shore  of 
procrastination  while  success  sails  the  open  sea  of  in- 
dustry. 

These  considerations  teach  impressive  lessons.  It  were 
sad  to  think  of  you  students  as  unmindful  of  their 
teaching.  You  desire  to  achieve  something  worth  while 
in  life.  The  fact  that  you  are  in  this  honored  institu- 
tion of  learning  striving  to  take  advantage  of  its  privi- 
leges is  an  earnest  of  this  desire.  May  you  be  wise  in 
your  endeavor  to  achieve,  to  value  the  moments.  If 
you  fail  to  use  these  as  they  pass  you  will  assuredly 
fail  when  real  testing  comes  in  the  competitions  which 
await. 

Here  are  splendid  opportunities  compelling  admiration 
and  gratitude.  At  these  doors  presses  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  ages.  Specialists  are  eager  to  serve 
you.  Facts,  theories,  data  of  every  name  and  nature  are 
spread  at  your  feet.  By  commandeering  time  the  uni- 
verse is  yours,  as  you  study  here  conscientiously  under 
God. 

We  are  all  confronted  with  the  imperious  fact  that 
an  hour  hastens  when  we  can  no  longer  strive.  Happy 
is  he  who  when  that  hour  strikes  can  truly  say,  I  have 
performed  all  tasks  with  promptitude.  To  such  an 
one  there  need  be  no  distress  when  the  Angel  shall  stand 
with  one  foot  upon  the  sea  and  the  other  upon  dry  land 
and  declare  that  time  was,  but  time  shall  be  no  more. 
"When  the  iron  tongue  of  midnight  tolleth  twelve  he  can 
peacefully  say  —  It  is  well." 

Stephen  Herbert  Roblin. 
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XX 

THE  URGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

"The  earth  brings  forth  fruit  of  herself." — Mark  4:  28. 

T^HE  Master  Teacher  of  the  ages  is  speaking.  Hear  his 
-*-  pronouncement  on  evolution.  We  used  to  be  wary 
of  this  doctrine  lest  there  be  no  God  in  our  thought  and 
material  tendency  become  paramount.  No  such  trepida- 
tion disturbed  Jesus.  To  him  God's  will  through  vast 
periods  works  its  decrees  as  well  as  through  limited 
years.  He  passed  from  superficial  limitations  and  gripped 
the  eternities  in  his  compelling  affirmative  of  the  Divine 
unfoldment.  Doubtless  his  hearers  were  startled  at  his 
doctrine  and  many  even  in  our  day  listen  in  perturbation. 
The  earth  has  its  work  to  accomplish  in  order  to  ful- 
fil itself,  our  Lord  appears  to  say.  It  is  not  inert; 
the  forces  at  its  heart  vibrate  through  its  entire  organ- 
ism, urging  it  on  to  full  articulation  of  its  destined  part 
in  God's  plan.  Perfection  awaits  our  world  under  Him, 
I  rejoicingly  believe.  It  is  beautiful  now,  but  what  shall 
be  its  glory  when  we  can  sing  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fullness  thereof."  Man  is  affected  by  the 
earth's  activities.  Highly  sensitive  organisms  respond 
to  all  energy.  The  pushing  forces  of  the  world  affect 
man  mightily.     We  constantly  feel  the  cosmic  urge. 

Behold  the  influence  of  the  sea!  Who  can  be  un- 
responsive to  it?  Mark  the  movements  of  its  tides  in 
ceaseless  mystery;  note  the  great  leviathans  of  man's 
invention  sailing  upon  its  bosom;  consider  it  sanitating 
great  cities,  carrying  incredible  loads  of  menacing  d6bris 
to  its  far-away  depths,  and  you  are  aroused  also  to  do 
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something   and   be   something   in   the   world's  work  and 
life. 

Then  there  stand  the  appealing  mountains.  Who  can 
avoid  their  majestic  suggestion  of  the  eternal?  They 
appear  silent  and  unmoving  but  are  not  so.  Beneath 
appearances  there  is  constant  commotion  and  to  him  who 
hears,  the  voices  of  energy  are  speaking,  telling  the  story 
of  obedience  to  the  Almighty  who  governs  the  sea  and 
the  mountain  and  all  that  is  in  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  infinite  design.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal  and 
a  thousand  other  commodities  fashioned  within  the 
lofty  piles,  are  constantly  urging  man  to  co-operate  with 
nature  to  work  out  the  perfections  of  God  in  bridges, 
edifices,  machinery,  and  what  not,  in  the  unfolding 
processes  of  the  years. 

No  less  is  this  cosmic  urge  seen  in  fields  of  beauty 
amid  scenes  of  apparent  tranquility.  Trees  and  flowers, 
birds  and  sunshine  attest  their  place  also  in  the  upward 
push  of  life.  Ceaselessly  they  perform  their  part  in  the 
Creator's  plan,  nor  pause  nor  tire  till  their  work  is  done. 
The  sweeping  winds,  the  falling  cataracts,  the  upland 
meads,  the  curving  streams  obey  God  in  their  efforts 
as  they  fulfil  their  mission  day  by  day.  Shall  we  miss 
the  lesson  thus  impressed  upon  us?  Or  shall  we  rather 
with  sensitive  response  enter  into  the  great  work  and 
bring  forth  fruit  worthy  the  followers  of  that  Lord  of 
life  who  saw  into  the  heart  of  the  w^orld  and  revealed 
its  urge  toward  the  highest! 

Stephen  Herbert  Roblin. 
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THE  CALL  OF  ETERNITY 

^  I  ^HE  mysterious  writer  of  the  Hebrew  Epistle  standing 
-■-  at  the  shrine  of  truth  perceived  in  dim  outHnes  the 
immeasurable  power  of  an  endless  life.  Christ  to  him 
stood  incomparably  higher  than  all  the  priests  of  the 
ages  and  above  all  others  reflected  this  endless  power. 
Primarily  his  teaching  is  of  our  Lord,  but  the  lesson  he 
draws  is  of  concern  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
race.  Not  one  of  us  is  removed  from  those  personal 
values  which  rise  before  the  vision,  telling  of  scope  and 
destiny  in  considering  such  a  power  and  such  a  life. 

We,  as  students  of  theories,  philosophies,  arts,  wish 
to  know  the  results  of  thought  on  all  the  sovereign 
questions  pertaining  to  life.  Our  career,  our  wisdom, 
our  competitions  are  insistently  before  us  for  interpreta- 
tion and  placement  as  we  contemplate  the  scheme  of 
things;  and  their  significance  and  value  are  magnified 
immensely  as  they  are  viewed  in  the  terms  of  the  power 
of  an  endless  life. 

Each  thought,  each  act,  under  eternal  conditions,  goes 
on  its  way  forever  with  ever-increasing  power.  Thus 
our  influence  develops  into  immensity  as  it  works  on  in 
the  everlasting  cycles.  It  requires  no  marvel  of  prophecy 
to  predict  the  supreme  attainment  of  each  soul  in  the 
journey  of  the  unending  way  if  it  find  the  ineffable 
blessing  of  which  the  Hebrew  seer  doth  write. 

But  not  so  for  you  unless  truth  and  right  are  allowed 
full  sway  in  the  shaping  of  your  destiny.  As  life  stretches 
out  into  the  measureless  vistas,  so  does  each  factor  which 
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conditions  or  determines  its  character  become  of  utmost 
significance.  No  soul  can  afford  to  tamper  with  any  in- 
fluence which  threatens  to  impede  or  destroy  the  highest 
and  best  in  the  soul.  The  purpose  of  every  true  life 
breaks  down  whenever  untruth  sits  in  the  saddle  and  rides 
the  course  to  perdition. 

So  you  are  called  to  seek  and  live  the  truth  as  you 
pursue  the  course  of  the  great  career.  It  is  the  one  real 
endeavor  which  makes  life  worth  while.  Wisdom  charms, 
growth  in  knowledge  fascinates,  but  searching  and  find- 
ing truth  is  the  supreme  endeavor.  Beyond  all  records, 
behind  all  tests,  is  this  —  do  you  know  the  truth  and  the 
freedom  of  the  truth?  If  so,  then  by  you  is  the  call  of 
eternity  already  heard  and  your  response  made  known. 

The  matchless  attainment  is  truth  found.  That 
achievement  renders  one  sensitive  to  the  high  calling  of 
the  Eternal.  Unfettered  are  our  souls  when  once  we 
come  to  an  understanding  of  truth;  its  possession  makes 
us  free  indeed.  That  is  eternity's  call  —  that  you  should 
gather  the  knowledge,  and  experience  the  freedom  of 
truth,  and  so  enter  into  the  Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 
But  we  are  never  to  forget  that  — 

"  That  which  the  mind  receives, 
By  proof,  is  small ; 
That  which  the  soul  perceives 
Is  proof   of  all." 

Stephen  Herbert  Rohlin, 
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IMITATORS  OF  GOD 

"Be  imitators  of  God,  as  dear  children.'^ — Eph.  5;  i. 

"All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
They    have    their    exits    and    their    entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts." 

PAUL  calls  upon  the  Ephesian  Christians  to  play  but 
one  part,  mimic  God.       Play  the  part  of  God  among 
the  children  of  men. 

Imitation  is  instinctive,  each  one  is  what  he  is 
largely  by  imitation.  In  Africa  Livingstone  found 
the  Makololo  tribe.  Most  of  their  play  was,  "  Let's 
imitate."  Girls  made  believe  to  be  wives  and  mothers, 
building  little  huts,  making  small  pots,  hoeing  tiny 
gardens,  pounding  and  cooking  corn.  The  boys  flung 
spears  made  of  reeds  pointed  with  wood,  and  carried 
small  shields,  shot  trees  with  small  bows  and  arrows, 
made  little  cattle  pens  into  which  they  drove  clay 
cows.  Indian  children  are  taught  from  infancy  to 
imitate  their  elders.  "  We,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in 
the  foremost  files  of  time,"  pattern  life  after  our  elders. 
Arts,  languages,  sciences,  architecture,  are  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  by  imitation.  Invention 
and  imitation  are  the  two  feet  on  which  civilization 
marches;  the  invention  of  one  age  is  the  imitation  of 
the  next.  The  maker  of  Gobelin  tapestry  in  Paris 
imitates  the  picture:  so  we  work  the  pattern  of  other 
lives  into  our  own  web.  The  child  imitates  the  parent, 
the  scholar  imitates  the  teacher,  the  boy  the  male,  the 
girl,   the  woman.     We  go  astray  like  sheep;  the  leader 
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leaps  the  wall,  the  flock  follows.  Few  set  the  fashions, 
many  follow.  One  man  makes  the  motion,  many  vote 
it.  We  imitate  vices  rather  than  virtues,  because  they 
are  more  prominent,  and  easier  to  follow. 

Paul,  taking  advantage  of  this  inborn  tendency  to 
imitate,  writes  to  the  Ephesians,  "  Imitate  God  as  dear 
children."  Paul  wasn't  writing  to  Ephesians  as  such. 
Ephesus  was  a  heathen  city.  Diana  of  Ephesus  was 
their  god.  There  were  Jews  in  Ephesus;  imitation  to 
them  meant  mimicking  Jehovah.  God  has  many  mean- 
ings. Paul  is  writing  to  the  saints  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
"  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  Then  a  man  must  be  born  from 
above  before  he  can  imitate  what  is  above.  The  plant 
cannot  imitate  the  animal,  the  animal  cannot  imitate 
the  human,  the  human  cannot  imitate  the  Divine.  A 
man  becomes  a  student  in  the  university  by  accepting 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  school,  the  immigrant  be- 
comes a  citizen  by  accepting  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  government.  Imitation  before  acceptance  of  condi- 
tions counts  for  nothing.  Being  precedes  doing.  You 
do  not  become  by  doing;  being  precedes  action.  Saints 
and  children  can  imitate  God,  no  others  can.  The 
spirit  of  adoption  goes  before  the  imitation  of  the 
parent.  In  the  "  Prince  and  Pauper "  Tom  Canty 
could  not  imitate  the  king,  he  was  not  of  the  royal 
family.  Moses  could  not  imitate  Pharaoh,  he  was  not 
to  the  manner  born.  Only  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature  can  imitate  God. 

Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the 
working  model  of  Deity  in  humanity. 

"  Walk  in  love."  You  are  not  called  on  to  fly,  or 
run;  you  are  pilgrims.  Christ  never  rode  but  once. 
But  his  walk  was  in  love,  he  was  atmosphered  in  love 
as  the  rose  is  in  perfume;    he  gave  himself  as  an  offering 
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and  sweet-smelling  savor.  The  white  light  unfolds  into 
seven  colors,  brings  with  it  heat  and  chemical  power. 
The  white  light  of  Christ's  love  striking  the  prism  of 
human  need  unfolded  many  colors,  falling  upon  the 
world's  chill  gave  warmth,  touching  our  lives  brought 
chemical  change  of  character;  but  all  changes  wrought 
are  results  of  love.  Love  of  family  means  home  and 
purity  of  life,  love  of  country  means  patriotism,  love  of 
Christ  means  service  of  humanity.  Scores  have  acted 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark.  Millions  are  acting  Christ, 
king  of  men.  "  Act  well  thy  part,  there  all  the  honor 
lies."     Imitate  God  as  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Orrin  P.  Gifford. 
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XXIII 

LOT  THE  LINGERER 

"He  lingered." — Gen.  ig:  i6. 

T^HE  subway  is  lined  with  lights,  some  for  illumination, 
-*-  some  for  invitation,  seme  for  warning.  When  the 
red  light  flashes  out  the  car  slows  down.  The  subway 
of  life  is  flooded  with  light,  "  The  true  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  but 
there  are  other  lights  that  invite,  and  lights  that  warn. 
Abraham  invites  to  the  life  of  faith;  Lot  warns  against 
the  life  of  failure. 

"  Blood  tells!  "  Lot  was  of  the  same  stock  as  Abra- 
ham, he  left  Chaldea  at  the  same  time,  he  was  in  the 
same  business,  had  the  company  and  training  of  a  great 
man,  ended  a  financial  and  moral  bankrupt. 

He  was  a  courteous  man.  When  the  messengers  of 
Jehovah  visited  Sodom,  he  urged  upon  them  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  home.  City  houses  have  less  and  less  room 
for  hospitality,  the  larger  the  city,  the  less  room  for 
each  one  in  it.  Lot  was  reared  and  trained  in  tent  life, 
and  carried  his  training  into  the  city.  He  was  a  brave 
man;  he  faced  a  mob  wild  with  passion,  shut  the  door 
behind  himself  and  defied  the  crowd.  He  was  a  successful 
business  man,  his  flocks  and  herds  multiplied,  he  sat  in 
the  city  gate  as  a  judge. 

He  was  a  social  success,  his  daughters  had  married 
into  the  life  of  Sodom.  This  is  the  final  test  of  success. 
You  may  be  courteous,  brave,  rich,  but  cannot  enter 
the  social  circle  of  the  city. 

He  was  a  righteous  man.     He  was  vexed  by  the  filthy 
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lives  in  Sodom,  but  he  wrought  no  change  in  the  filth 
that  vexed  him.  After  years  in  Sodom  there  were  not 
found  ten  righteous  men.  When  the  revival  came  and 
he  urged  his  sons-in-law  to  escape  the  doom  of  the 
city,  he  was  as  a  man  who  mocked;  he  hadn't  righteous- 
ness enough  to  save  his  own  family.  He  left  his  home, 
his  wife,  his  money,  his  sons-in-law,  and  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  immorality  in  a  drunken  debauch, 
showing  that  his  training  in  the  home  hadn't  saved  his 
own  daughters.  Well  born,  well  bred,  courteous,  coura- 
geous, wealthy,  righteous,  yet  his  life  flashes  out  like  a 
red  light  across  the  centuries  bidding  us  stop  if  we  are 
on  the  same  track. 

He  had  no  personal  religion.  Abraham  lived  by  faith, 
and  Lot  lived  by  Abraham.  He  was  a  spiritual  trailer, 
he  didn't  touch  the  wire  where  the  current  was,  but 
was  linked  to  Abraham.  He  was  a  spiritual  parasite, 
he  lived  on  predigested  spiritual  food.  He  bore  no 
spiritual  fruit;  he  was  a  Christmas  tree,  holding  for  a 
time  what  Abraham  tied  on.  He  had  no  call  to  leave 
Chaldea.  "  Abram  took  Lot."  He  never  built  an  altar, 
offered  a  sacrifice.  He  was  the  shadow  of  Abraham, 
and  when  the  substance  passed  the  shadow  faded. 
His  righteousness  was  a  veneer,  and  cracked  in  the  heat. 
Beware  of  second-hand  religion. 

"  He  lingered,"  that  word  sums  up  his  character. 
Chisel  it  on  his  tombstone.  He  tarried  with  Terah  in 
Haran  till  Abram  was  ready  to  go,  he  pitched  toward 
Sodom,  then  put  the  city  walls  between  himself  and 
danger.  He  had  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  city  and 
pushed  across  the  plain.  He  had  no  personal  initiative. 
There  are  plenty  of  men,  who,  like  wheelbarrows,  will 
carry  when  loaded,  and  go  when  pushed;  or  like  bicycles, 
go  when   pedaled,   and  where  guided;    all   too   few  who 
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can  plan  work  and  work  the  plan.     The  business  world 
is  eager  for  voices,  not  for  echoes. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,   taken   at  the  flood,   leads   on  to    fortune; 
Omitted,   all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound   in   shallows   and   in   miseries." 

Cultivate  decision  of  character,  promptness  of  action; 
beware  of  lingering. 

Orrin  P.  Gifford. 
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XXIV 
A  WORKING  FAITH 

"What  shall   we  say   then   that   Abraham   our  father,  as  per- 
taining to  the  jJesh,  hath  fowidf" — Rom.  4:  i. 

K  BRAHAM  is  called  "  The  father  of  the  faithful, 
-^^  the  father  of  such  as  live  by  faith."  He  founded 
the  family  of  faith,  other  individuals  have  lived  by 
faith,  but  left  no  families.  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah  left  no 
hint  of  how  to  live  by  faith,  Abraham  cast  up  a  high- 
way of  faith.  A  pilgrim  and  stranger  he  blazed  the 
trail,  and  left  a  boulevard  for  succeeding  generations. 

Faith  means  separation  from  the  old.  He  had  to 
leave  country  and  kin.  He  couldn't  live  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates  at  the  same  time.  He  couldn't  live 
astride  the  great  river.  He  was  not  a  spiritual  hyphen- 
ate. He  could  choose  between  Chaldea  and  Canaan, 
but  couldn't  live  in  both  at  the  same  time.  A  minister 
may  practise  medicine  and  preach  all  his  life,  but  he 
can't  be  an  American  and  a  German  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  "  either  or,"  not  "  both  and."  Double  citizenship 
is  impossible.  Jacob  could  marry  both  sisters,  and  have 
two  wives  at  the  same  time,  but  even  he  couldn't  live 
at  home  and  in  Laban's  country  at  once.  Here  is  the 
test  in  the  Christian  life. 

Faith  in  God  means  service  for  men.  When  the 
cattle  outgrew  the  pastures,  the  shepherds  quarreled, 
Abraham  gave  Lot  the  first  choice.  Love  of  God  carries 
with  it  love  of  man,  and  love  of  man  gives  the  other 
fellow  the  first  choice.  Most  of  us  believe  in  ourselves 
more  than  in   God.     If  your  cup  runs  over   there  is  a 
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chance  for  the  other  man;  we  take  the  first  drink. 
When  Lot  got  into  trouble  Abraham  rescued  him,  re- 
stored his  property,  and  took  no  fee.  The  Good  Samari- 
tan tendered  no  bill.  Strength  owes  a  debt  to  weakness, 
wisdom  to  folly.  To  have  ought  to  mean  to  share. 
When  Lot  got  into  trouble  again,  Abraham  prayed  for 
him.  He  set  him  up  in  business,  saved  him  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  prayed  him  out  of  Sodom.  That  is  "  the 
brotherhood  of  man."     But  it  follows  faith  in  God. 

Faith  in  God  means  surrender  to  God.  Isaac  was 
born,  grew  up  in  the  tent  and  fields,  eclipsed  Jehovah. 
The  gift  outgrew  the  giver.  A  nickel  held  close  to  the 
eye  will  shut  out  the  sun;  a  cinder  in  the  eye  will  blot 
out  the  world.  A  cataract  will  destroy  the  solar  system. 
Isaac  had  become  spiritual  cataract  between  Abraham 
and  Jehovah.  A  fortune,  a  family  may  shut  God  out  of 
the  soul.     A  profession  may  shut  God  out  of  the  soul. 

Abraham,  moved  by  faith,  forsook  Chaldea,  sur- 
rendered property,  risked  life,  struggled  with  Jehovah. 
Now  comes  the  final  test  of  faith.  When  the  call  came 
faith  answered.  The  father  took  his  only  son,  led  him 
across  the  plain,  up  the  hillside,  built  the  altar,  piled 
the  wood,  bound  the  boy,  lifted  the  knife,  stood  the 
test.  Jehovah  wanted  Abraham.  Through  the  windows 
of  faith  he  saw  the  soul  of  his  friend;  there  was  nothing 
between  the  two  friends. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  between 
me  and  thee.  "  Trust  me  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all." 
The  nations  beyond  the  sea  claim  money  and  men,  the 
man  who  does  not  care  more  for  country  than  for  kin 
is  a  traitor.  It  is  the  web  that  gives  value  to  the  thread, 
the  wall  that  gives  value  to  the  brick.  To  pull  out  is  to 
mar  the  web,  spoil  the  wall,  and  take  the  value  frcm 
the   thread   and   brick.     The   thread   must   surrender   to 
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the  pattern,  the  brick  to  the  builder,  the  soul  to  God. 
To  care  more  for  country,  property,  family  than  for  God 
is  to  have  a  godless  country,  property,  family,  and  if 
you  had  power,  a  godless  universe.  All  of  Abraham's 
family  are  true  to  the  law  of  faith. 

Orrin  P.  Gifford. 
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XXV 
THE  CALL  TO  SERVICE 

Prayer 

To  Thee  who  rulest  the  universe  and  makest  us  thy  children, 
we  come  in  reverent  awe  and  filial  devotion.  We  ask  for  all  we 
need  to  make  us  suitable  instruments  in  carrying  out  thy  purposes. 
Give  us  to  know  something  of  thy  mind,  help  us  to  feel  thy  fatherly 
care,  grant  us  the  strength  to  endure,  that  we  may  find  our  place 
and  do  the  work  that  Thou  hast  appointed  for  us. 

Amid  all  the  feverish  haste,  the  tempting  distractions  and  the 
wilful  decisions  of  the  youthful  life,  we  pray  Thee  to  steady  us, 
to  grant  us  discernment,  and  help  us  to  choose  the  better  part. 
Save  us  from  wasting  our  youth,  from  missing  our  way,  from 
being  unfit  when  our  time  comes  to  serve  our  day  and  generation. 
Make  us  grateful  that  we  have  been  brought  to  the  Kingdom  at 
such  a  time  and  help  us  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  privilege. 

In  the  name  of  Him  by  whom  we  best  know  Thee.     Amen. 

SOLOMON  chose  wisdom  and  knowledge,  rather  than 
riches,  power,  conquest  of  enemies,  or  long  life. 
God  was  so  pleased  with  his  choice  that  he  gave  him 
what  he  asked  for  and  all  the  rest  besides,  and  that, 
too,  in  superlative  measure.  There  was  none  like  him 
who  went  before  or  who  came  after.  And  here  is  the 
promise  given  to  all  of  us:  "  But  seek  ye  first  his  King- 
dom and  his  righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you." 

I  wonder  what  is  the  dearest  wish  of  your  heart 
today,  each  one  of  you?  Suppose  your  President  had 
the  power  of  bestowing  it  upon  you.  Would  you  dare 
name  it?  What  would  it  be?  Wealth,  power,  fame, 
learning,  usefulness,  ease  and  luxury,  the  love  of  your 
fellows?  Very  likely  we  would  find  in  a  company  of 
young  people  like  this  very  many  different  desires  cover- 
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ing  a  wide  range  of  ideals.  Have  you  one  overmastering 
desire  that  outweighs  all  else  beside? 

It  certainly  would  be  interesting  to  have  an  honest 
answer  to  these  questions  from  each  one  of  you.  Time 
and  circumstances  do  not  permit.  But  I  will  allow  you 
to  put  that  supreme  question  to  me  and  I  will  challenge 
any  one  of  you  to  divine  the  answer  I  shall  give  you. 
Perhaps  you  never  would  guess  it. 

It  is  this.  Above  everything  else  that  this  world 
could  offer  me  in  the  way  of  wealth,  power,  fame  or 
luxury  and  ease,  I  would  rather  be  one  of  you  young 
men.  Give  me  my  desire  and  I  would  prefer  to  be  an 
average  young  man  in  America,  of  good  health,  with  a 
good  education  and  average  brains,  with  the  chance  to 
live  and  serve  during  the  next  fifty  years. 

We  are  entering  a  great  epoch  in  the  world's  history. 
Our  country  for  the  first  time  is  obliged  to  face  the 
problems  of  the  whole  world.  We  are  just  getting  ac- 
customed to  some  of  the  most  marvelous  instruments  of 
power  —  physical  and  intellectual  —  that  mankind  has 
ever  known.  The  wonders  of  exploration,  invention, 
discovery,  research  and  cooperation  are  just  beginning 
to  be  realized.  We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  great 
changes  in  human  relationships  in  the  social,  economic, 
industrial  and  political  world.  The  most  adventurous 
imagination  can  hardly  dream  of  the  great  events  you 
will  witness  and  of  which  you  will  be  a  part  during  the 
next  half  century.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  will  be 
to  watch  its  unfoldment,  and  what  an  unspeakable 
privilege  to  have  some  share  in  it,  no  matter  how  terrible 
may  be  its  cost  to  some,  for  it  is  not  going  to  be  all 
smooth  sailing  by  any  means. 

The  days  just  ahead  are  calling  for  men  and  women  of 
character  and  ability  to  meet  the  greatest  opportunities 
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that  ever  faced  mankind.  When  you  first  read  the 
dramatic  pages  of  American  history,  did  not  your  spirit 
flame  up  with  a  desire  that  you  might  have  Hved  and 
served  in  those  great  days?  Yours  is  a  greater  privilege 
than  that  of  any  of  our  ancestors. 

You  have  had  more  done  for  you  than  was  ever  given 
to  young  people  before.  You  are  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  including  the  last,  —  the  most  extraordinary  cen- 
tury of  all.  More  is  expected  of  you  than  was  ever 
expected  of  young  people  before.  Your  opportunities 
are  to  be  beyond  all  calculation.  What  will  you  do 
with  your  priceless  gift?  Will  you  seek  your  own  ag- 
grandizement, or  will  you  take  up  your  cross  and  follow 
Jesus  in  service  to  your  fellow  men?  This  world  awaits 
the  answer  of  its  youth  from  pole  to  pole  and  ocean  to 
ocean. 

George  W.  Coleman. 
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XXVI 
PREPARATION  FOR  SERVICE 

Prayer 

Thou  keepest  the  stars  in  their  courses  through  the  infinitely 
perfect  balancing  of  opposing  forces;  thou  hast  even  more  wonder- 
fully made  us  thy  children  in  thine  own  image ;  we  worship  Thee. 
We  dimly  sense  the  great  mystery  which  makes  us  akin  to  Thee. 
We  know  something  of  the  forces  that  tend  to  draw  us  down  or 
lift  us  up.  We  long  to  be  like  Thee.  Help  us  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  so  to  commit  our  ways  unto  Thee  that  Thou  mayest  use  us 
mightily  for  the  blessing  of  mankind.  Help  us  to  keep  our  lives 
in  true  poise.  Save  us  from  narrow  limitations,  hateful  suppres- 
sions, and  hopeless  perversions  of  truth  and  goodness ;  give  us 
faith,  courage  and  strength  to  follow  Thee  wherever  Thy  light 
shall  lead  us. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  set  as  that  example,  we 
ask  it.    Amen. 

IT  is  very  easy  to  have  a  bad  combination  of  good 
things.  It  is  literally  possible  to  be  so  good  that 
you  are  good  for  nothing.  Unless  we  learn  to  balance 
one  good  against  another  good,  we  shall  fall  far  short  of 
a  complete  success. 

The  matter  of  determining  what  is  good  and  choosing 
it  belongs  to  the  primary  stage  of  development.  Unless 
we  have  passed  it  we  are  sadly  handicapped  in  coming 
to  the  more  advanced  stage  where  we  must  choose 
between    equally    good    things    opposed    to    each   other. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Work  is  a  good  thing;  so  is  play: 
you  will  have  to  decide  how  much  you  will  work  and 
how  much  you  will  play.  You  can  easily  wreck  your 
life  by  an  over-emphasis  on  either  one. 

And  you  will  never  get  through  deciding  how  much 
you  should  get  and  how  much  you  should  give,  whether 
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of  physical  strength,  learning,  material  resources,  power 
or  reputation.  If  you  bend  all  your  energies  to  getting 
(no  matter  what),  you  become  a  monstrosity.  A  big 
eater  who  never  works,  a  millionaire  who  never  gives, 
a  book-worm  who  never  expresses  himself,  are  all  fit 
specimens  for  a  menagerie.  And  if  on  the  other  hand  you 
try  to  give  more  than  you  get,  you  are  in  an  equally  bad 
fix. 

Again  —  unless  you  have  learned  obedience  you  will 
never  make  much  progress  in  life.  But  unless  you  have 
also  cultivated  initiative  you  will  never  reach  up  above 
the  lower  levels.  You  must  have  the  gumption,  courage 
and  confidence  to  lead  the  way  when  occasion  demands, 
as  well  as  the  patience,  steadiness  and  good  will  to 
follow;  and  all  the  time  you  must  be  deciding  afresh 
as  to  where  and  when  you  should  lead  and  where  and 
when  to  follow. 

How  easily  we  learn  caution!  A  hot  stove,  a  sharp 
knife,  a  deep  hole,  are  great  teachers  of  caution  even 
to  the  most  heedless  and  headlong.  Caution  is  invalua- 
ble; but  woe  unto  us  if  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
measure  we  are  not  learning  also  to  have  faith,  for 
without  faith  our  lives  will  be  dwarfed  and  impoverished. 

Faith  is  the  supreme  element  in  religion,  and  it  plays 
precisely  the  same  significant  part  in  every-day  life. 
The  man  of  faith  follows  his  reason,  judgment  and  ex- 
perience just  as  far  as  they  will  carry  him,  and  then 
jumps  the  rest  of  the  way  in  the  same  direction  in  an 
aeroplane,  so  to  speak.  The  superstitious  man  follows 
his  reason  as  far  as  he  can  and  then  goes  right  back  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Given  two  business  men  of  the 
same  character,  ability  and  opportunity,  one  with  faith 
and  the  other  with  no  power  of  imagination,  and  while 
the   latter   is   traveling   around   in    a   little   peck-measure 
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all  his  life,  the  other  may  build  up  an  empire  of  business 
that  will  circle  the  globe. 

Caution  and  faith,  two  very  contrary  qualities,  must 
go  hand  in  hand  if  you  would  make  your  life  count  for 
the  most,  no  matter  what  your  calling. 

We  cannot  afford  to  expend  energy  on  the  simpler 
process  of  choosing  the  good  and  refusing  the  bad,  when 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  personally  finding  the 
equilibrium  between  the  mutually  contradictory  good, 
such  as  work  and  play,  getting  and  giving,  obedience 
and  initiative,  faith  and  caution. 

George  W.  Coleman. 
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XXVII 

THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTUAL 

"And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray." 
"And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  that  they  were  come  down  from  the 
hill" — Luke  p;  28,  37. 

TN  each  of  the  first  three  gospels  the  story  of  the 
■*-  Transfiguration  of  Jesus  is  followed  by  the  record  of 
the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy.  The  contrast  could  not 
be  more  violent.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  serenity 
and  exaltation  of  the  mountain  top.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  the  disordered  and  insane  facts  of  the  plain. 

We  might  suspect  literary  artifice  in  this  juxtaposition 
of  these  two  extremes  were  not  life  just  like  that. 

We  live  in  a  world,  today,  in  which  these  two  moods 
are  present  and  clamoring  for  our  attention.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  idealism,  bold,  daring  idealism,  all 
around  us.  Men  are  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions 
of  a  better  order  in  business,  in  politics,  in  education, 
in  religion.  All  around  us,  in  the  most  unsuspected 
places,  are  Mounts  of  Vision  from  which  modern  prophets 
are  seeing  their  world  transfigured  by  their  hopes  and 
purposes.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  is  today,  as 
never  before,  a  grim  and  honest  realism,  which  insists, 
not  upon  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions,  but  upon 
seeing  the  facts,  all  the  facts,  and  nothing  but  the  facts. 
That  is  the  high  and  fearless  mood  of  modern  science, 
which  calls  us  to  face  things  not  as  they  may  be,  but 
as  they  actually  are.  This,  in  its  way,  is  also  a  religious 
mood.  Huxley  may  not  have  been  an  orthodox  church- 
man,  but   he   certainly   was   a   man   of   very   deep    and 
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genuine  religious  spirit.  He  says,  speaking  for  the  honest 
company  of  modern  realists,  **  Science  seems  to  me  to 
teach  in  the  highest  and  strongest  manner  the  great 
truth  which  is  embodied  in  the  Christian  conception  of 
entire  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  Sit  down  before 
facts  as  a  little  child,  be  prepared  to  give  up  every 
preconceived  notion,  follow  humbly  wherever  and  to 
whatever  abysses  nature  may  lead,  or  you  shall  learn 
nothing." 

Here,  then,  you  have  these  two  great  groups  in  the 
modern  world,  the  idealists  who  live  their  life  in  the 
transfigured  world  of  their  visions,  and  the  realists  who 
live  their  life  honestly  facing  the  unlovely  world  of 
disordered  facts. 

Where  do  you  propose  to  live  your  life?  Here  in 
college  you  feel  the  pull  both  ways.  The  class  in 
literature  puts  you  under  the  spell  of  the  idealists. 
Tennyson  and  Browning  take  you  up  onto  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  The  class  in  physics  or  political  econ- 
omy puts  you  in  bondage  to  fact  and  commands  you 
to  be  a  realist. 

Now  one  extreme  and  now  the  other  —  now  the  mood 
of  the  dreamer  and  now  the  mood  of  the  scientist  — 
vie  with  one  another  for  the  mastery  of  your  life. 
Where  will  you  finally  end,  with  the  dreamy  idealists 
or  with  the  honest  realists?  Where  will  you  finally 
make  the  dwelling-place  of  your  mind,  among  the 
visions  or  among  the  facts? 

Jesus  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  right  answer  to  this  hard 
modern  problem.  You  cannot  dwell  permanently  and 
happily  at  either  extreme.  You  cannot  live  always  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Peter  proposed  to  do  so 
long  ago  and  it  was  said  of  him  "  he  wist  not  what  he 
said."     Neither  can  you  live  always  in  the  midst  of  the 
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facts  and  the  facts  only.  You  must  get  away  from  the 
facts  and  above  them  to  see  them  in  a  truer  perspective. 
You  must  live  your  life  not  wholly  an  idealist,  not 
wholly  a  realist,  but  constantly  passing  back  and  forth 
between  the  mountain  top  of  vision  and  the  common 
plains  of  actual  fact.  Only  thus  can  you  find  poise 
and    peace    and    happiness    for    your    life. 

Willard  L.  Sperry. 
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XXVIII 

"  THE  FINISHED  LIFE  " 

"It  is  finished." — John  19:30. 

THESE  are  Jesus'  last  words  from  the  cross.  They  are, 
in  some  measure,  his  verdict  upon  his  own  life. 
That  Jesus  should  have  thought  of  his  life  as  a  finished 
life  seems,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  fine  ironies  of  his- 
tory. Ended,  yes;  but  "  finished,"  no.  For  Jesus  died 
when  he  was  a  comparatively  young  man  with  still 
thirty  years'  expectation  of  life  before  him.  He  left  his 
teaching  to  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  oral  tradition. 
He  never,  himself,  put  pen  to  paper  to  insure  adequate 
immortality  for  his  teaching  in  the  completed  form  which 
he  might  have  desired  for  it.  And  as  for  the  actual 
organization  of  his  work,  the  great  crowds  which  had 
followed  him  in  Galilee  had  vanished  like  the  morning 
dew;  his  own  disciples  had  fled,  one  of  them  betraying 
him  and  another  denying  him,  and  he  died  on  his  cross  a 
lonely  and  apparently  defeated  prophet.  Yet  it  was  of 
this  life  that  Jesus  said  with  such  serene  assurance,  "It 
is  finished." 

When  you  look  again  at  the  life  of  Jesus  you  realize 
that  this  finished  life  was  measured  not  by  quantity  but 
by  quality.  I  believe  that  before  Jesus  began  his  minis- 
try, in  those  forty  days  of  Temptation  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, he  faced  and  fought  through  the  inevitable  tempta- 
tion that  comes  to  every  man  to  sell  out  his  soul  to 
the  world's  quantitative  standards  of  achievement.  He 
faced  the  seduction  of  long  years  and  many  disciples 
and  much  goods,  and  put  all  this  behind  him,  coming 
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out  of  the  wilderness  pledged  to  life's  qualities  and  not 
to  its  quantities.  He  was  indifferent  as  to  how  long  he 
lived  and  how  much  he  had  and  how  many  he  gained. 
He  was  determined  that  he  would  be  true  to  one  thing 
and  one  only,  the  quality  of  the  divine  which  he  had 
sensed  within  himself.  He  would  reveal  this  divine 
quality  of  life  to  men,  no  matter  what  might  happen, 
and  would  leave  life's  quantities  to  God. 

Every  one  of  us,  before  he  begins  his  work  in  the  world, 
has  to  go  through  a  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 
He  has  to  meet  the  tremendous  temptation  that  comes 
to  him  in  a  materialistic  and  mercenary  time  to  sell  out 
his  soul  to  the  quantities  of  his  work.  He  feels  the 
seduction  of  the  suggestion  that  if  he  can  live  so  many 
years  and  hold  so  many  positions  and  get  so  much 
salary  and  do  so  much  work,  he  will  have  lived  a  "  fin- 
ished "  life.     Could  any  idea  be  more  false  to  the  facts? 

We  live  in  such  an  intricate  world,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  tasks  so  wide  and  so  long  today,  that  no  man 
can  hope,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  to  isolate 
his  little  piece  of  work,  and  begin,  continue  and  end  it 
himself,  and  so  live  a  "  finished  "  life.  The  world  is 
against  you  if  you  try  to  complete  your  life  in  that  way. 
You  will  have  to  lay  down  your  work  incomplete  and  so 
unfinished.  Other  men  will  enter  into  your  labors  and 
conclude  them. 

We  are  thrown  back  today,  in  our  desire  to  live  a 
finished  life,  upon  Jesus'  measure  of  such  a  life.  Its 
quality,  and  not  its  quantity.  After  all  it  Is  the  kind 
of  life  that  makes  a  life  divine,  and  so  It  Is  the  kind  of 
life  that  makes  a  life,  whether  long  or  short,  day  by  day 
a  finished  life. 

Consecrate  yourselves  to  life's  sacred  and  holy  quali- 
ties.    It  does  not  matter  about  life's  quantities.     But  it 
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does  matter  that  as  each  day  passes,  you  be  unfailingly 
loyal  to  those  high  qualities  of  life  which  make  your 
life  an  effort  after  the  ideal.  "  Finish  "  your  life  in  that 
spirit  and  in  that  way,  so  that  while  it  can  never  really 
be  completed,  it  is  always  a  finished  life. 

Willard  L.  S perry. 
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XXIX 
THE  BIBLE  AS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

"And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
I  have  found  the  hook  of  the  lazv  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." — 
//  Kings  22:  8. 

OF  course  these  men  had  not  discovered  the  book  of 
the  law,  they  had  only  rediscovered  it  for  them- 
selves. But  anybody  who  has  ever  rediscovered  a  great 
book  for  himself  will  understand  the  experience  through 
which  they  passed. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
book  a  great  classic  and  gives  it  immortality  in  litera- 
ture? Sometimes  we  think  that  great  books  are  kept 
alive  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  critics  and  the  professors, 
who  agree  that  we  must  read  certain  classics  for  the 
good  of  our  souls. 

But  no  academic  conspiracy  could  ever  keep  any 
classic  alive  a  day  longer  than  it  deserved  to  live  in  its 
own  right.  Matthew  Arnold  knows  why  it  is  that  a 
great  author  lives;  he  tells  us  in  his  sonnet  on  Shake- 
speare that  it  is  because, 

"All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All  griefs  which  bow,  all  weakness  which  impairs, 
Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow." 

That  is  it,  it  is  the  autobiographical  quality  of  the 
book.  It  is  the  initial  sincerity  and  depth  of  the  book 
which  enable  successive  generations  to  find  in  it  not  the 
record  of  what  happened  to  some  other  man  but  the 
record  of  what  is  happening  to  them. 

Emerson  says,  in  his  Essay  on  History,   that  "  Every 
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man  should  see  that  he  can  live  all  history  in  his  own 
person.  There  is  properly  no  such  thing  as  history, 
there  is  only  biography."  So  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  drama,  or  lyric,  or  epic,  or  essay,  or  fiction; 
there  is  only  autobiography.  Every  great  poem  and 
play  and  sermon  helps  us  to  find,  not  some  distant 
author,  but  ourselves. 

Well,  that  is  what  has  kept  the  Bible  alive.  Because 
it  is  the  classic  religious  autobiography  of  the  human 
race.  We  sometimes  think  the  Bible  lives  because 
churches  have  agreed  to  call  it  sacred  and  have  ordered 
it  read  and  studied.  But  no  church  decree  could  ever 
keep  the  Bible  alive  a  day  longer  than  its  own  inherent 
vitality  sustained  it. 

The  Bible  lives  and  will  live,  because  generation  after 
generation  turns  to  this  great  book,  with  all  its  varying 
moods,  to  find  there  the  story,  not  of  what  happened 
to  the  Jews  or  to  the  Early  Church,  but  the  record  of 
what  is  happening  to  each  new  time. 

That  is  really  what  the  reader  finds  there,  the  drama 
of  his  own  life.  He  lives  from  cover  to  cover.  He  is 
born  into  an  age  of  innocence,  he  is  thrust  out  of  child- 
hood's Eden  after  he  has  tasted  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  He  passes  through  childhood's  years  of  wan- 
dering and  lawlessness,  when  there  is  no  king  in  Israel 
and  every  man  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
He  comes  into  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  settled 
institutions  of  his  maturity.  He  knows  the  deeper 
moral  moods  of  the  prophets,  the  interior  piety  of  the 
Psalms,  the  doubts  of  Job  and  the  cynicism  of  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Then,  he  comes  into  the  gospel  stage,  when 
his  whole  conception  of  religion  is  reborn  —  the  time  of 
what  Pascal  calls  his  "second  conversion"  —  he  sees 
what   real   religion    means.     Something   of   the   Spirit   of 
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Christ  comes  into  his  own  life.  He  comes  on  into  the 
period  of  the  Epistles,  the  effort  to  work  out  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  the  homely  terms  of  food  and  dress  and 
friends  and  daily  ethics,  and  finally  he  has  to  see  his 
world  slip  out  from  under  him,  and  he  appeals  his  case 
to  the  world  of  vision  and  yet  of  reality  that  lies  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  He 
falls  back  upon  the  solace  of  the  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     "  Even  so.  Come!     Lord  Jesus,  Amen." 

From  beginning  to  end  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  your 
inner  history.  You  have  not  a  mood,  a  problem,  a 
hope  or  fear,  a  temptation  or  an  aspiration  that  does 
not  find  its  counterpart  and  its  classical  expression 
there.  You  will  never  fail  to  find  yourself  somewhere  in 
those  pages  of  this  book  that  is  so  divine  because  so 
human.  And  not  until  you  learn  to  read  your  Bible 
that  way  can  you  come  to  the  world  and  say,  "  I  have 
found  the  Bible." 

Willard  L.  Sperry. 
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THE  POSTPONEMENT  OF  DUTY 

"'But'  he  said,  'Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father/  Jesus  said  unto  him,  'Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but 
go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.'" — Luke  9:59,60. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  hard  sayings  in  the  Bible,  —  of 
which,  indeed,  there  are  not  a  few.  And  it  occurs 
to  me  that,  for  the  several  mornings  I  am  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  you  here,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  take  up  some  of  these  hard  sayings  and  consider 
what  they  have  to  teach  us. 

Every  now  and  again  those  of  us  who  read  the  Bible, 
or  who  listen  attentively  when  it  is  read  in  church, 
come  upon  passages  which  we  cannot  understand,  — 
which  seem  to  go  against  and  to  contradict  our  entire 
view  of  what  is  just  and  right.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  precepts  to  be  found  —  more  particularly  in  the 
Old  Testament  —  which  have  little  meaning  for  us  in 
the  present  time.  We  have  outgrown  them,  as  social 
conditions  and  conceptions  as  to  God  and  duty  have 
undergone  a  change. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  we  find  many  sayings 
which  need  to  be  explained  in  order  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. Their  meaning  is  concealed,  or  recondite,  or 
dependent  on  the  context,  or  perhaps  involved  with 
certain  local  customs  or  conditions. 

Thus  we  have  this  stern  and  almost  harsh  reply  of 
the  Master  to  a  young  man  who  has  come  to  him. 
"  Yes,  I  will  follow  thee,"  this  youth  declares;  "  but 
first,  let  me  go  and  bury  my  father."  And  for  answer 
he  receives  the  extraordinary  counsel,  —  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead:   but  go  thou  and  preach  the  Kingdom." 
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Are  we  to  suppose  and  understand  that  this  youth 
actually  had  a  father  lying  dead  at  home,  and  that 
he  asked  the  simple  privilege  of  going  back  to  bury 
him?  No!  I  cannot  think  so,  —  not  for  a  single 
moment.  Here,  rather,  was  a  plausible  young  man 
who  excused  himself  to  the  Master  for  the  time  being. 
"  Rabbi,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  follow  you  and 
take  some  part  in  this  great  work,  and  some  day  I 
intend  to  do  so.  But  it  cannot  be  just  yet.  I  must 
wait  until  my  father  dies.  Suffer  me  first  to  lay  him 
quietly  away,  and  then,  when  he  is  gone,  I  will  lift  the 
Cross  and  join  thy  faithful  followers."  It  was  to  that 
request,  to  the  indefinite,  but  plausible,  postponement 
of  a  task  in  life  that  Jesus  made  his  stern  and  decisive 
answer. 

And  such  answer  should  be  made  to  every  similar 
excuse.  "Lord,  suffer  me  first — ,"  that  is  what  men 
are  often  saying  to  themselves  and  others  when  they 
recognize  some  obligation  resting  upon  them.  Thus  the 
young  man  argues  in  his  days  of  freedom  and  of  op- 
portunity. "  Let  me  have  my  fling,"  he  cries.  "  A 
man  is  young  but  once,  and  in  due  time  I  will  settle 
down." 

And  so  the  man  says  in  his  struggle  for  money. 
"  I  will  be  generous  in  time,"  he  explains.  "  I  mean  to 
show  a  liberal  hand;  but  first  let  me  get  this  many 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  feel  my  fortune  made." 

But  the  process  of  postponement  is  ever  and  in  all 
things  a  most  dangerous  process.  Now  is  the  appointed 
time  in  all  matters  of  the  moral  life.  And  when  we 
hesitate  and  incline  to  say,  "  Suffer  me  first  — ,"  it  is  the 
Master's  voice  which  speaks,  commanding  us,  "  Go  thou 
and  serve  the  Kingdom." 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
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THE  SIN  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

"Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him;  but  whosoever  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world, 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  come." — Matt.  12:  32. 

THOSE  are  vehement  words.  They  certainly  constitute 
one  of  the  hard  sayings  of  the  Bible.  An  unpardona- 
ble sin,  —  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  sin  which 
shall  never  be  forgiven!  That  surely  is  something  to 
think  about  and  to  guard  against. 

In  the  old  days  this  passage  awakened  grave  distress. 
Devout  and  earnest  people  shuddered  with  apprehension 
when  they  read  it.  But  nowadays  we  do  not  think 
about  it  as  often  as  we  ought.  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
what  it  means. 

The  situation  is  an  easy  one  to  picture.  Jesus  has 
just  relieved  a  man  from  suffering.  Those  who  witnessed 
the  act  did  not  deny  the  cure.  But  the  Pharisees  who 
were  present  declared  that  Jesus  had  accomplished  his 
end  with  malign  assistance.  He  had  power,  they 
granted;  but  it  was  Satan's  power,  and  not  God's, 
which  enabled  him  to  work  such  cures.  He  was  in 
league  with  his  father,  —  the  Devil! 

And  the  Prophet  turned  to  them  and  said,  "  That  is 
the  greatest  blasphemy  in  this  world.  You  may  say 
what  you  wish  against  me.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  I 
have  no  power;  that  I  perform  no  cures;  but,  when  you 
call  my  power  for  helping  and  guiding  men  evil  power, 
you  sin  against  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  holy  in 
the  world." 
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You  see,  therefore,  what  this  sin  is  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  —  this  unpardonable  sin.  It  is  to  attribute 
noble  deeds  to  ignoble  powers;  high  actions  to  low  im- 
pulses; and  worthy  efforts  to  unworthy  purposes.  It  is 
to  call  the  good,  evil;  and  the  god-like,  devilish.  It 
is  to  doubt  the  very  existence  of  pure  and  high  and  un- 
selfish motives.  It  is  not  merely  to  lack  goodness  our- 
selves; it  is  to  doubt  the  presence  of  goodness  and 
unselfishness  in  others.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  the 
sin  of  the  cynic  and  the  scorner;  and  there  is  no  sin 
against  which  we  must  guard  ourselves  with  greater 
care.  Let  us  not  believe  in  purity  and  kindness  and 
high  impulses  behind  our  own  acts,  if  such,  indeed,  be 
our  sad  estate;  but  let  us  not  deny  that  others  have 
what  we  have  not. 

Disbelief  in  goodness  is  akin  to  disbelief  in  God; 
for  goodness  is  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  in  the  world 
of  men  and  women.  "  The  spirit,"  says  a  writer, 
"which  disbelieves  in  man,  in  goodness,  in  virtue; 
which  believes  that  no  man  is  true  and  brave,  and  no 
woman  pure  and  chaste  except  for  reward;  the  spirit 
which  believes  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and,  having 
rendered  his  service,  holds  out  his  hand  for  a  reward; 
the  spirit  which  distrusts  the  reality  of  virtue  in  man 
and  woman,  which  discrowns  all  heroes,  dishonors  all 
humanity,  is  the  spirit  of  the  deepest  scepticism,  the 
spirit  of  the  worst  atheism." 

It  is  the  unpardonable  sin,  —  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
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THE  SWORD  OF  CHRIST 

*'Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth:  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  hut  a  sword." — Matt.  lo:  34 

THIS  is  one  of  the  very  hardest  sayings  in  the  whole 
Bible.  All  of  us,  I  fancy,  have  been  startled  by  the 
words  and  have  revolted  from  the  things  which  they 
imply.  What,  we  wonder,  is  the  meaning  of  them? 
How  did  it  happen  they  were  uttered?  They  appear  to 
go  directly  against  the  general  spirit  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing, and  they  clearly  contradict  the  thought  that  the 
man  who  uttered  them  was  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
skeptic  calls  attention  to  them  and  says,  "  Here:  it 
may  be  true  that  this  preacher  spoke  a  blessing  on  the 
peace-makers;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  he  himself 
brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword?  "  Let  us  look  at  this 
hard,  but  familiar,  saying  and  consider  its  meaning. 

First  of  all,  we  must  notice  this:  —  that  Jesus  was  not 
speaking  about  outward  peace  of  the  kind  that  nowa- 
days we  have  in  mind  when  we  employ  the  word.  He 
was  not  referring  to  an  international  condition.  What 
he  had  in  mind  was  very  far  removed  from  any  thought 
about  government  policies,  and  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  Greece  and  Palestine  and  Persia.  He  was 
speaking  about  personal  matters,  and  concerns  of  the 
conscience.  What  he  had  in  mind  was  not  outward 
weapons  of  earthly  warfare,  but  the  weapons  of  the 
human  will.  He  said  in  more  than  one  connection,  that 
the  thing  he  came  to  bring  people  was  not  an  easy 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  with   themselves, 
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but  a  sword,  —  a  sword  which  would  cut  into  the  very 
heart  of  Hfe  and  leave  men  bleeding  and  in  agony  of 
mind  and  penitence  of  soul,  as  they  thought  of  where 
their  duty  lay  and  of  what  it  was  that  he  demanded  of 
them  in  the  way  of  sacrifice  and  service.  He  did  not 
come,  in  other  words,  to  impart  to  people  a  peaceful 
sense  of  how  good  they  were,  but  to  stir  them  up  to  a 
state  of  inward  war  by  giving  them  a  keener  conscious- 
ness of  their  weaknesses  and  sins. 

And  thus  it  actually  was,  and  thus  it  is  today.  Wher- 
ever the  spirit  of  the  Christ  has  come,  it  has  brought 
with  it  a  sense  of  inward  dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 
Like  the  impulsive  Peter,  people  instinctively  have 
fallen  to  their  knees,  and  have  cried  out,  "  Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  Master's  goodness,  the  vision  of  his  purity 
and  love,  has  cut  men  to  the  quick;  for  it  calls  atten- 
tion to  their  own  comparative  impurity  and  selfishness. 

That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  with  all  true  teachers, 
no  matter  in  what  line  they  work.  You  young  people 
go  out  from  here  into  the  various  classrooms  of  this 
college,  and  what  you  get  there  is  not  a  soothing  sense 
of  how  much  you  know,  but  rather  a  stimulating  sense  of 
how  much  you  have  to  learn  and  of  what  a  great  at- 
tainment knowledge  is. 

The  sword  of  the  Master,  therefore,  is  a  blessed  and 
a  needful  thing.  Let  it  cut  its  deep  way  onward  through 
the  coming  years!  Let  it  set  men  evermore  at  war 
within  themselves,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  foes 
of  weak  and  base  desires!  For  that,  and  not  the  peace 
of  conscious  and  contented  goodness,  is  what  the  Master 
came  to  send  upon  the  earth. 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
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THE  UNPOPULAR  CHRIST 

John  6:  66  ff. 

MOST  people  like  to  be  in  a  crowd.  There  is  some- 
thing fascinating  about  it.  It  has  a  strange  suc- 
tion power.  It  draws  men,  women  and  children  into  it. 
The  crowd  tends  toward  the  new,  or  strange  or  patent 
personality,  but  it  goes  with  its  own  low,  crude,  vulgar 
needs.  Since  it  was  miraculously  fed  by  Christ,  it  would 
make  him  King.  It  would  use  him  for  its  own  purposes. 
When  it  found  that  Christ  could  not  thus  be  used  it 
turned  away  from  him.  Its  fickle  nature  it  soon  showed. 
It  was  enthusiastically  and  excitedly  for  Christ  a  brief 
hour  ago;   and  now  it  has  turned  its  back  upon  him. 

Here  then  was  seen  the  unpopular  Christ.  He  had 
had  compassion  on  the  crowd;  he  had  healed  its  sick, 
relieved  its  hunger,  taught  it  everlasting  truths,  made 
spiritual  demands  upon  it;  but  he  refused  to  be  used  by 
it.  He  would  not  be  made  its  king.  He  had  once  before 
spurned  the  like  offer  when  made  by  the  devil.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  crowd  and  the  devil  made  the 
same  proposition  to  Jesus.  The  crowd  may  be  the  devil. 
More  men  are  tempted  by  the  crowd-devil  than  we 
dream  of.  The  temptation  is  not  so  obvious  nor  so 
vulgar  as  the  temptation  of  the  drink-devil,  or  the  lust- 
devil,  or  the  money-devil,  but  it  is  just  as  real,  destruc- 
tive and  damning.  It  makes  for  intellectual  sophistry, 
the  lowering  of  ideals,  moral  cowardice,  and  political, 
social  and  religious  demagoguery. 

Here,  however,  is  a  soul  that  can  withstand    the   de- 
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mands  of  the  crowd,  spurn  its  offer  and  look  upon  its 
departure  with  equanimity.  Christ  can  stand  alone. 
He  can  suffer  unpopularity.  He  will  maintain  at  all 
costs  his  own  intellectual  integrity,  remain  faithful  to 
his  ideals,  prove  his  moral  bravery.  This  unpopular 
Christ  is  a  stronger,  nobler,  more  appealing  figure  than 
a  popular  Christ-King. 

Here  is  the  test  that  will  come  to  you,  young  men 
and  women,  when  you  go  out  into  the  world,  with  your 
shining  ideals,  your  fine  moral  principles,  and  your 
social  position.  The  crowd  will  offer  to  make  you  kings 
in  industry,  princes  in  commerce,  leaders  in  democracy, 
writers  of  best  sellers  in  literature,  preachers  to  the 
thousands,  on  the  one  condition  that  you  satisfy  its 
low  wants,  rather  than  on  your  condition  of  demanding 
of  the  crowd  interest  in,  and  dedication  to,  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals  of  life.  Will  you  be  able  to 
stand  alone  if  need  be?  Will  Athenasius  contra  mundum, 
Luther  alone  before  pope  and  cardinals,  Socrates  in 
Athens,  Christ  in  Palestine,  appear  to  you  wise  men  and 
brave,  or  fools  who  did  not  know  their  main  chance? 
There  is  no  fear  today  so  great  as  the  fear  of  being 
unpopular  and  there  is  no  cowardice  so  prevalent  as 
the  cowardice  of  refusing  the  low  demands  of  the  crowd. 

We  may  not  be  called  to  play  such  leading  roles  in 
the  great  drama  of  life;  we  may  only  be  called  to  play 
the  lesser  part  of  disciples;  but  even  they  did  not  escape 
the  searching  test.  Christ  looked  upon  the  departing 
crowd,  and  then  turned  to  them  with  his  searching  ques- 
tion: "Will  ye,  also,  go  away?"  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
great  crisis;  the  fate  of  the  Christian  religion  hung  in 
the  balance.  How  would  they  act?  Would  they,  also, 
go  with  the  crowd?  Would  they,  too,  desert  Christ  and 
all   the  high   things  for  which   he  stood?    Alas,   one  of 
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them;  but  eleven  of  them  remained  loyal.  It  was  a 
noble  response  Peter  gave  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
disciples:  **  To  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life."  Here  is  the  recognition  of  the  great- 
ness and  indispensableness  of  Christ.  Those  disciples 
can  look  upon  the  crowd  depart,  turn  to  the  unpopular 
Christ,  and  stand  alone  with  him.  The  c*-owd  goes, 
they  stay;  the  crowd  departs,  but  the  Christ  and  his 
demands  and  interests  still  remain  the  everlasting  verities 
and  the  transcendant  ideal  of  life.  The  disciples  realized 
that  it  was  infinitely  more  important  to  stand  with 
one  man,  the  Christ,  because  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals,  than  to  go  with  the  departing,  deserting  crowd. 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  for  us.  We  shall  certainly  be 
called  upon  to  play  the  part  of  the  disciples,  to  prove 
our  fidelity  to  ideals  spurned  by  the  crowd,  to  show  our 
loyalty  to  men  who  stand  alone  because  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  greatness. 

The  story  goes  that  somebody  taunted  Socrates  with 
the  fact  that  the  crowd  which  gathered  to  hear  him 
speak,  soon  dispersed  and  left  him  alone;  and  he  re- 
plied, ''But  Plato  stayed.''  It  was  infinitely  important 
for  the  world's  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  that  Plato 
stayed.  And  so  was  it  infinitely  important  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  history  of  humanity  that  these 
eleven  disciples  stayed  with  Christ.  So,  also,  will  it  be 
of  infinite  importance  to  Christ  and  all  he  stands  for 
that  you  and  I  remain  loyal  to  him,  the  unpopular 
Christ,  rather  than  go  with  the  crowd  that  falls 
down  and  worships  the  little  vulgar  god  of  popularity 
with  the  limelight  playing  upon  his  brainless  and  cruel 
countenance. 

Daniel  Evans. 
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XXXIV 

THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI 

Matt.  2: 1  ff. 

T^HE  Gospel,  as  Bushnell  said,  is  a  gift  to  the  imagina- 
J-  tion.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  the  mind  by  way  of 
symbol.  It  is  at  home  in  the  chambers  of  imagery. 
It  is,  also,  a  gift  to  the  intellect.  The  craving  for  truth 
is  satisfied  by  it.  It  brings  us  into  touch  with  reality. 
We  go  through  symbol  to  reality.  As  Aristotle  said, 
"  The  truth  of  poetry  is  greater  than  the  truth  of  history." 
The  gospel  is  likewise  a  gift  to  the  will.  It  comes  with 
its  imperative  for  our  conscience.  It  demands  that  we 
be  more  than  appreciators  of  its  beauty,  and  students  of 
its  truth;  we  must,  also,  be  servants  and  worshipers 
of  the  Christ.     We,  too,  must  do  as  the  Magi. 

These  Magi  were  called  wise  men  because  of  their 
passion  for,  and  pursuit  of,  truth.  In  yonder  Public 
Library  the  mural  paintings  show  us  that  the  primi- 
tive men,  once  their  hunger  was  satisfied  and  shelter 
was  provided,  turned  their  attention  to  the  sky.  The 
animal,  once  its  hunger  is  satisfied,  lies  down  to  sleep. 
Man,  once  his  hunger  is  satisfied,  rises  up  and  begins 
his  pursuit  of  truth.  These  wise  men  studied  nature 
for  her  secrets,  her  healing  power,  and  the  wondrous 
movements  of  the  stars.  The  wise  men  of  the  world 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  mind,  feel  its  craving  for 
knowledge,  and  study  the  universe  to  be  at  home  therein. 

Again,  the  wise  men  followed  the  new  star  in  their 
sky;  they  travelled  far,  went  through  strange  countries, 
overcame  many  difficulties,  and  all  in  obedience  to  the 
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leading  of  their  star.  Obedience  to  a  lesser  fact  brought 
them  at  last  to  a  greater  fact.  This  describes  the  journey 
of  the  obedient  mind.  One  fact  followed  all  the  way 
will  bring  the  mind  to  greater  facts.  Newton  follows 
the  lead  of  a  falling  apple  and  discovers  the  meaning  of 
gravitation.  Plato  follows  one  beautiful  thing  after 
another  until  at  last  he  finds  the  Supreme  Beauty  of 
the  universe.  Jesus  goes  through  the  grass  and  flowers 
of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  to  the  providential 
care  of  God,  and  so  must  it  be  in  our  lives  as  scholars: 
we  must  follow  the  facts,  obey  the  lesser  truths,  and 
then  we,  too,  shall  come  at  last  to  the  greater  facts  of 
the  eternal  truth. 

Moreover,  these  wise  men  followed  the  star  and 
found  the  Christ.  They  started  with  a  star;  they 
ended  their  journey  before  a  soul.  This  shows  the 
greatness  of  the  distance  they  travelled,  which  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  miles,  but  by  their  discovery.  They 
went  from  a  star  to  a  soul,  from  the  natural  to  the 
human  and  the  divine.  The  star  is  not  comparable  in 
meaning  and  worth  to  the  soul.  The  star  is  bigger, 
but  the  soul  is  greater.  The  star  burns  with  fire,  but 
the  soul  is  enkindled  with  a  light  that  never  was  on 
land  or  sea.  The  star  circles  tremendous  orbits,  but  the 
soul  goes  on  its  infinite  way  about  the  eternal  God. 
The  star  began  to  be  millions  of  years  before  the  soul, 
but  the  soul  will  be  but  beginning  its  eternal  career 
when  all  the  stars  will  be  resolved  into  fine  mists.  The 
poorest  child  on  the  meanest  street  in  Boston  is  thus 
infinitely  greater  than  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  sky. 

And  in  the  Christ  the  wise  men  found  the  greatest 
soul  this  world  has  ever  seen.  Through  his  mighty 
mind  came  the  truth  of  God;  through  his  great  heart 
came    the  love  of  God;    through  his  august  conscience 
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came  the  righteousress  of  God;  through  his  redemptive 
passion  came  the  forgiveness  of  God.  In  Christ  they 
found  disclosed  greater  secrets  than  those  of  nature, 
greater  heaUng  power,  and  divine  influence  for  the 
soul  of  man.  Here  is  the  end  of  the  mind's  journey: 
to  find  the  star  resting  over  the  place  where  Christ  is, 
and  to  find  the  Christ  in  all  his  wonder  and  greatness. 
The  discovery  of  the  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  mind's 
quest. 

Still  further,  we  observe  that  these  wise  men  did 
homage  to  Christ  and  gave  him  gifts  of  gold,  frank- 
incense and  myrrh.  They  bowed  before  the  stars  once; 
they  kneeled  before  the  Christ  now.  They  worshiped 
the  highest  they  knew.  We  are  never  so  tall  as  when 
we  bow  before  the  highest  we  know;  we  never  see 
so  clearly  and  so  deeply  as  when  our  mind  perceives 
the  divine;  we  are  never  so  near  the  heart  of  reality 
as  when  we  adore  the  Christ.  They  gave  expression 
to  their  gratitude  and  joy  in  and  through  their  gifts: 
gold  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh  for  the  higher  needs  of  life.  The  wise  men  are 
ever  the  greater  givers.  They  do  not  ignore  the  lower 
needs  of  men;  they  give  their  gold,  but  they  never 
forget  the  higher  needs,  of  love  and  friendship  and  truth 
and  ideals;  they  give  their  frankincense  and  myrrh  and 
there  is  greater  need  of  these  gifts. 

Finally,  the  wise  men  return  to  their  homes,  and 
avoid  Herod.  They  have  great  moral  and  spiritual 
interests  in  their  care  and  keeping;  they  will  not  imperil 
the  life  of  Christ  by  giving  information  to  Herod.  The 
wise  men  ever  have  in  their  care  and  keeping  great 
interests;  they  must  secure  the  safety  of  truth  in  an 
age  of  obscurantism  on  the  one  side  and  skepticism  on 
the   other;    of   faith   in   a   time   of   superstition   and   in- 
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fidelity;  of  justice  when  tyranny  oppresses;  of  service 
when  selfish  ambitions  vault  so  high.  The  wise  men 
are  trustees  of  great  interests. 

These  Magi  were  the  first  non-Jewish  seekers  of  the 
Christ;  after  them  came  the  strong  Romans,  the  wise 
Greeks,  and  since  those  days,  the  numbers  have  increased, 
and  we  who  are  here  gathered  should  be  found  amongst 
them.     Let  us,  too,  follow  our  star  and  find  the  Christ. 

Daniel  Evans. 
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XXXV 
BEGINNINGS 

"In  the  beginning  God." — Gen.  i:i. 

13EGINNINGS  are  always  interesting.  The  begin- 
•^-^  ning  of  the  day  when  the  sun  makes  his  salutation 
to  the  Creator  thrills  any  awakened  soul.  'Tis  interest- 
ing to  stand  by  the  cradle  of  the  newly  born  and  specu- 
late concerning  the  future  of  — 

"  The  manikin  who  feels  his  way 

Out  from  the  shores  of  the  great  unknown; 
Blind  and  wailing  and  all  alone, 
Into  the  light  of  the  day." 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  at  the  opening  of  this 
new  period  in  our  school  life  we  should  say  a  word 
founded  on  this  first  sentence  in  Genesis.  This  book  is  a 
primer  for  the  childhood  of  our  race.  With  God,  the 
universe  is  full  of  mysteries;  without  Him,  mystery  is 
multiplied  a  thousandfold  and  darker  than  Egyptian 
night.  One  may  believe  that  all  the  parts  of  yonder 
organ  assembled  themselves  by  accident,  but  only  the 
fool  will  claim  that  the  universe  came  into  being  with 
no  intelligent  supervision.  We  must  begin  with  God. 
He  is  the  only  key  that  will  unlock  our  universe.  We 
cannot  get  ahead  in  our  thinking  unless  we  assume  that 
He  is. 

Of  course  we  do  not  see  God.  The  real  things  are 
unseen;  we  have  never  seen  genius  or  love  or  motive  or 
magnetism.  The  Infinite  does  not  explain  Himself  to 
the  finite  but  reveals  Himself.  We  know  something  of 
God   by   our   study   of   nature,    the   garment   which    He 
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wears.  We  observe  His  mighty  acts  and  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  His  face  in  the  stream  of  human  history.  No 
man  hath  seen  or  understood  God  at  any  time;  but 
we  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Father  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  begin  this  new  year  with  God  made  known  to  us 
by  His  Son.  The  old  year  has  been  called  a  year  of 
Satan  rather  than  a  year  of  our  Lord.  Our  little  planet 
staggered  through  its  twelve  months  under  an  awful 
baptism  of  blood  and  tears.  We  hope  for  better  things 
in  the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering.  Tremendous 
issues  will  be  decided.  Democracy  will  make  mighty 
strides  and  an  abiding  and  righteous  peace  will  surely 
come.  The  whole  creation  groans  and  travails  now, 
but  the  pains  of  travail  foretell  the  birth  of  a  new 
civilization. 

This  is  no  time  for  pessimism;  it  is  a  time  for  faith, 
courage  and  sacrifice.  We  must  expect  great  things 
from  God  and  attempt  great  things  for  God  as  we  take 
Him  with  us  through  the  portals  of  a  New  Year.  In 
the  beginning  we  must  have  God,  and  all  our  work  must 
be  continued  and  ended  in  Him,  if  it  brings  to  us  the 
personal  growth  for  which  we  long  and  enables  us  to 
render  the  unselfish  and  efficient  service  for  others 
which  makes  life  worth  while. 

Phillips  Brooks  used  to  say:  "  Be  sure  of  God.  By 
simple,  loving  obedience,  by  purifying  yourself  as  He  is 
pure,  creep  close  to  Him,  keep  close  to  Him.  Be  sure 
of  God  and  nothing  can  overwhelm  you  or  drown  you." 

"  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end."     Amen. 

Dillon  Bronson, 
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,,^        XXXVI 
ALL  WE  ARE  IMMIGRANTS 

"//  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  thou  shaft  not 
vex  him  but  shalt  love  him  as  thyself." — Lev.  19:  33. 

NO  intelligent  American  can  visit  the  schools,  hospi- 
tals, orphanages,  and  asylums  carried  on  by  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  foreign  lands  where  need  is  great- 
est, and  not  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  such  match- 
less humanitarian  service. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  glamour  and  romance  about 
the  work  abroad  that  sometimes  makes  us  overlook  our 
nearest  and  most  accessible  mission  field.  Some  Chris- 
tian charity  finds  it  easier  to  be  "  interested  in  Amorites, 
Hittites,  and  all  the  other  *  -ites '  who  lived  10,000  miles 
away  3,000  years  ago  "  than  in  Armenians,  Bulgarians, 
Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Hebrews,  Italians,  Lithuanians, 
Poles,  Serbians,  Turks,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  who  live  now  right  here  and  are  tied  up  in 
the  same  bundle  with  us  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the 
Republic.  We  have  some  orthodox  members  in  our 
churches  who  support  native  workers  in  China  and  India 
but  who  would  not  allow  Chinese  or  Hindus  to  sit 
near   them  during  public  worship   in   their  own  church. 

Here  are  the  Poles,  an  intellectual,  musical,  and  his- 
toric race,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution.  Here  are  the  Jews,  who  do  not 
get  intoxicated,  or  fill  our  almshouses,  but  who  are  in- 
dustrious and  economical,  two  of  whom  were  in  the 
little  crew  that  sailed  with  Columbus.  We  owe  to  them 
this  matchless  library  that  we  call  the  Bible.     Here  are 
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the  Armenians,  members  of  an  ancient  Christian  race, 
who  have  just  passed  through  a  hell  of  martyrdom  for 
the  gospel's  sake.  Here  is  this  great  multitude,  out  of 
every  tongue  and  tribe  and  kindred,  who  have  come  to 
America  with  the  same  motives  that  brought  the  Pil- 
grim exiles  across  the  sea.  The  future  of  our  land  is  in 
the  little  hands  of  their  children,  for  they  will  soon  be  in 
the  great  majority.  Dr.  Steiner  says  that  we  are  quite 
inclined  to  jail  a  bewildered  Italian  who  steals  a  few 
railroad  ties  to  keep  his  children  warm,  but  if  a  shrewd 
Yankee  steals  a  railroad,  we  send  him  to  Congress. 

We  need  these  new  Americans  to  do  our  disagreeable 
work;  we  cannot  do  without  them.  They  do  not  need 
charity,  but  friendship  and  neighborliness.  Suppose 
then  we  invite  their  children  into  our  homes,  and  invest 
our  personal  influence  where  it  will  yield  the  biggest 
dividends.  Suppose  we  increase  our  bilingual  social 
workers  in  Boston  one  hundredfold;  establish  classes 
for  teaching  the  English  language  and  American  citizen- 
ship in  every  church  vestry;  lay  aside  our  air  of  superi- 
ority, remembering  that  God  has  no  pets;  suppose 
we  neighbor  up  to  the  foreign  born,  and  keep  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  better  types  of  our  American 
life;  suppose  we  make  them  our  "fad"  for  1917;  sup- 
pose we  make  our  friends  among  those  who  need  us 
most,  remembering  the  "  Inasmuch  "  of  him  who  is  the 
great  Shepherd  of  all  the  folds.  Is  there  any  other  way 
by  which  we  can  accomplish  more  for  the  hastening  of 
the  Kingdom  for  which  we  daily  pray? 

Dillon  Bronson. 
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XXXVII 
THE  EMPHASIS  OF  JESUS 

I.     On  Major  Questions 

VERY  great  teacher  stresses  certain  ideas.  They 
constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  message.  To 
them  he  frequently  returns.  Around  them  he  groups 
all  his  lesser  truths. 

What  were  the  central  ideas  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
What  was  he  trying,  by  means  of  parable  and  metaphor, 
by  argument  and  persuasion,  by  warning  and  denuncia- 
tion, to  put  over  into  the  minds  of  those  who  listened 
to  him? 

First  of  all,  the  importance  of  major  questions.  The 
slippery  hum. an  mind  glides  instinctively  away  from 
themes  that  compel  hard  thinking,  and  busies  itself 
with  minor  questions.  Jesus  was  beset  with  those  who 
wanted  him  to  solve  secondary  problems.  "  Ought  we 
to  w^orship  God  here  or  there?  "  "  Are  there  few  that 
be  saved?  "  "  Why  do  thy  disciples  fast  not?  "  "  What 
shall  this  man  do?  "  "In  the  resurrection  whose  wife 
shall  she  be?  "  Jesus  does  not  impatiently  brush  aside 
such  questions.  He  tries  to  detach  the  minds  of  those 
interrogating  him  from  trifling  queries  and  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  subjects  more  worthy  of  inquiry.  "  God  is  a 
spirit;  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  shall 
ye  worship  the  Father."  "  Strive  to  enter  in  by  the 
narrow  door."  "  Which  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou, 
proved  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers?  " 
"  Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink?  "  "  What 
think  ye  of  Christ?  " 
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Throughout  the  centuries  the  tendency  to  waste 
valuable  time  on  minor  questions  has  frequently  re- 
appeared. Think  of  the  prolonged  exercise  of  gray 
matter  on  casuistical  questions  such  as:  "Where  did 
Cain  get  his  wife?  "  "  How  many  angels  can  dance  on 
the  point  of  a  cambric  needle?  "  Recall  the  sharp  de- 
bates on  philosophical  questions  similar  to  this:  *'  Do 
we  see  the  thing  itself  or  only  the  phenomena?  "  Think 
of  the  polemical  discussions  in  the  field  of  theology  of 
such  problems  as  "  How  can  man's  freedom  be  recon- 
ciled with  God's  foreknowledge?  "  Or  note  in  the  sphere 
of  practical  concerns  how  often  minor  questions  like 
these,  "Is  it  wrong  to  go  to  the  theatre?  "  "  Is  it 
necessary  to  join  the  church?  "  take  precedence  over 
major  questions. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to  face  lesser  problems  at  the 
proper  time,  but  the  logical  order  is  first  the  great  and 
then  the  sm.aller  decisions.  Jesus  would  hammer  into 
our  minds  the  fundamental  considerations.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  used  to  advise  his  students  not  to  postpone  their 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  details  of  their  faith.  He  meant 
that  he  would  not  have  a  young  man  wait  to  become  a 
Christian  until  he  has  settled  every  question;  for 
exam.ple,  until  he  has  entirely  satisfied  himself  as  to 
whether  there  is  an  absolute  metaphysical  distinction 
between  God  and  Christ,  or  an  absolute  metaphysical 
identification  between  God  and  Christ.  It  might  take 
weeks,  or  even  months,  for  a  young  mind  to  satisfy 
itself  on  that  point.  Meanwhile  there  should  not  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  how  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  him  live  day  by  day. 

By  living  in  the  presence  of  the  major  considerations 
let  us  correct  the  disposition  to  magnify  minor  matters. 
When   those  relatively  few  questions  have  been  settled 
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we  shall  be  better  qualified  to  decide  the  many  secondary 
questions.  Jesus  would  recall  us  day  by  day  to  the 
perception  of  the  great  lights  forever  glowing  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  firmament  —  God  exists,  God  is  like  Christ, 
I  may  be  a  sharer  in  God's  life,  I  may  reveal  and  com- 
municate his  life  to  others. 

The  tremendous  weight  of  Jesus  Christ's  witness- 
bearing  and  matchless  personality  is  behind  such  asser- 
tions as  these.  Let  us  put  the  emphasis  where  he  put 
it,  and  nowhere  else. 

Howard  A.  Bridgman, 
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XXXVIII 
THE  EMPHASIS  OF  JESUS 

II.     On  the   Inner  Life 

ANY  and  forcible  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus  relat- 
ing to  the  inner  life.  He  would  have  all  men  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  within  them  are  forces,  capacities 
and  states  of  consciousness  which  may  be  made  to  yield 
to  their  possessor  the  utmost  satisfaction.  He  looked 
upon  this  inner  life  as  the  most  real  part  of  man's 
being,  as  far  more  real  than  the  rapidly  changing  pano- 
rama of  the  external  world. 

In  this  inner  domain  resides  the  power  of  thought, 
the  ability  to  fling  the  mind  upon  a  knotty  problem 
and  to  cling  to  it  until  light  breaks  through. 

Here,  too,  is  the  power  of  memory.  "  Son,  remem- 
ber." This  turns  the  searchlight  upon  our  past  and 
illuminates  for  our  instruction  and  inspiration  the  high 
points  of  personal  experience  and  achievement. 

Here,  too,  reside  faith  and  hope,  those  intimate  and 
inseparable  companions  who  would  stand  on  our  right 
hand  and  on  our  left  as  we  venture  forth  upon  untried 
paths. 

And  here,  too,  resides  love,  that  mighty  faculty  that 
gathers  up  into  itself  all  the  deep  emotion  and  all  the 
good  will  of  the  soul,  and  lavishes  it  upon  the  object  of 
affection,  be  it  worthy,  or,  at  the  moment,  unworthy. 

In  this  inner  kingdom,  too,  are  the  capacity  for  loyalty 
and  devotion,  both  to  the  individual  family  and  to  the 
human  family,  to  the  college  and  to  the  larger  fraternity 
of  educated  men  and  women,  to  the  nation  of  one's 
birth  and  to  the  slowly  emerging  federation  of  the  nations. 
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With  a  world  like  this  within  one's  breast  Jesus  be- 
lieved that  a  man  might  become  sightless,  as  doubtless 
this  very  afternoon  men  on  battle-fields  will  become 
sightless,  and  still  retain  the  values  and  satisfactions  of 
the  inner  life.  Or  one  might  be  at  birth  or  in  early  life, 
like  Helen  Keller,  unresponsive  on  three  sides  of  the 
physical  nature  to  the  material  world,  and  still,  by 
virtue  of  the  cultivation  of  the  inner  resources,  live  a 
rich  and  a  happy  life,  more  responsive,  indeed,  in  certain 
ways  than  we  who  have  all  our  senses  are  to  the  finer 
atmospheric  vibrations. 

This  inner  life  with  most  of  us  has  to  compete  with 
our  sense  life,  and  too  often  is  worsted  in  the  battle. 
As  things  multiply,  as  the  modern  world  becomes  more 
interesting  and  fascinating,  the  fight  becomes  all  the 
harder.  Think  of  the  comparatively  new,  attractive, 
and,  in  themselves,  innocent  ministrants  to  the  life  of 
the  senses  —  automobiles,  the  movies,  the  victrolas. 
Life  in  the  world  was  never  so  rich  and  the  pace  of  life 
never  so  swift. 

We  do  not  want  and  we  do  not  need  to  become 
monks  and  nuns,  but  we  do  not  want,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  our  inner  life  smothered  by  the  pressure 
of  outside  interests,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  be 
in  themselves. 

So  we  need  the  places,  the  times,  the  agencies,  the 
associations,  the  books,  and  the  friendships  that  nourish 
the  sources  of  our  inner  life. 

Most  of  all  do  we  need  to  recover  Jesus'  valuation  of 
the  inner  life  and  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  am  the  door; 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved,  and  he 
shall  go  in  and  go  out  and  shall  find  pasture." 

Howard  A.  Bridgman. 
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XXXIX 
THE  EMPHASIS  OF  JESUS 

III.     On  Religion  in  Action 

TN  the  popular  conception  religion  is  too  often  as- 
-*-  sociated  chiefly  with  talk  or  with  states  of  feeling. 
Four  out  of  five  persons  when  religion  is  mentioned  think 
first  of  a  building  called  a  church  and  of  a  man  in  it 
occupying  a  platform  or  a  pulpit,  addressing  a  waiting 
congregation.  The  amount  of  religion  in  a  community 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  such  buildings,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  meetings  therein,  the  fervor  and  the  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  the  testimonies. 

On  the  contrary,  religion  as  Jesus  taught  and  prac- 
ticed it  is  the  embodiment  in  concrete  actions  of  every 
worthy  impulse  and  every  high  aspiration.  Religion  is 
deed  after  deed  that  bears  the  marks  of  sincerity  and 
thoroughness,  deeds  of  courtesy  and  charity,  deeds 
which  are  real,  though  at  the  moment  they  may  be  ap- 
parently slight  contributions  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  human  family. 

These  deeds  cover  a  wide  range  of  activity,  from 
offering  the  cup  of  cold  water  or  from  helping  "  lame 
dogs  over  stiles,"  as  Charles  Kingsley  put  it,  to  the 
regeneration  of  Calabar  by  Mary  Slessor,  or  the  uplifting 
of  Labrador  by  Dr.  Grenfell. 

Under  this  conception  of  religion  speech  still  has  its 
uses  but  it  ceases  to  be  religious  shop  talk.  It  becomes 
the  word  in  season  fitly  spoken  which  carries  courage  and 
conviction  to  him  who  listens;  moreover  we  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  reined  up  with  the  challenge  to 
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match  the  profession  with  a  corresponding  life.  A 
Salvation  Army  lassie  was  once  fluently  describing  her 
own  spiritual  condition  and  purposes,  when  some  one 
called  out,  "  That's  all  well  enough,  but  how  do  you  live 
when  you  are  at  home?  "  Before  the  one  thus  addressed 
could  reply,  her  mother,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  hall, 
arose  and  said,  "  She  lives  at  home  just  the  way  she 
talks  here." 

Nor  does  this  conception  of  religion  reduce  life  to  a 
series  of  benevolent  activities.  There  will  still  be  the 
play  and  drive  of  noble  emotions  in  the  soul.  But  when 
a  young  man  dreams  a  dream  he  will  at  once  go  forth 
to  help  make  it  come  true,  and  when  a  young  woman 
sees  a  vision  she  will  harness  that  vision  to  the  next 
task,  no  matter  how  prosaic  it  is.  At  a  Northfield 
Conference  Mr.  Moody  was  asking  the  students  present 
what  new  resolves  had  come  to  them  as  a  result  of 
the  meetings.  One  replied,  "  I  am  going  back  to  college 
to  read  my  Bible  more  regularly,"  and  another  said, 
*'  I  am  going  back  to  do  more  personal  work,"  and  still 
another  in  due  time  arose  and  said  quietly,  "  I  am 
going  back  to  study  harder."  He  knew  that  no  amount 
of  Bible  reading  or  personal  labor  with  others,  however 
important  those  elements  of  the  religious  life  are,  could 
atone  for  superficial  work  in  the  classroom.  That  was 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  college  and  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  others  might  be  making 
sacrifices  in  his  behalf. 

Ours  is  a  doing  religion,  an  achieving  religion.  It 
qualifies  those  who  embrace  it  to  be  efficient  members  of 
God's  great  working  world.  "  Who  through  faith 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  waxed  mighty  in  war." 
Jesus  expected  his  men  to  do  things,  to  do  even  greater 
things  than  he  had  done.     "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord, 
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and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say?"  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could."  This  is  why  we  remember  her  today; 
not  because  of  anything  she  said  or  felt,  but  because  of 
something  done  and  something  done  that  cost  her  some- 
thing. 

The  weight  of  Jesus'  emphasis  falls  heavily  upon  the 
doing  day  by  day  in  his  spirit  and  for  his  sake  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  and  doing  them  better 
and  doing  more  of  them  today  than  yesterday.  "  The 
deed's  the  thing."     The  life  is  what  tells. 

Howard  A.  Bridgman. 
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XL 
THE  RELIGION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

"What  doth   the  Lord  require  of  thee,  hut  to   do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" — Mic.  6:  8. 

THIS  word  of  the  prophet  suggests  some  of  the  princi- 
ples which  guided  and  governed  the  Hfe  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  are  observing 
today. 

Nobody  would  question  the  statement  that  his  sole 
aim  was  to  have  justice  done.  It  was  the  injustice  of 
slavery  that  made  it  so  detestable  a  thing  in  his  sight. 
His  belief  in  the  final  triumph  of  justice  was  unshakable. 
And  in  these  days  when  the  faith  of  many  in  the  ulti- 
mate rule  of  righteousness  seems  to  be  weakening,  we 
would  do  well  to  recall  those  memorable  closing  words 
of  the  Cooper  Institute  speech,  "  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end, 
dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  understand  it." 

Another  characteristic  principle  of  Lincoln's  life  was 
his  love  of  mercy.  It  is  well  known  that  his  kindness 
constantly  yielded  to  appeals  from  the  unfortunate,  so 
much  so  that  officials  in  the  War  Department  complained 
that  the  President's  use  of  his  pardoning  power  was 
exerting  a  bad  influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the  serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  of  the 
war  which  bore  so  heavily  upon  his  spirit,  there  was  the 
petty  criticism  of  those  who  did  not  understand  the  man 
at  the  helm.  Yet  Lincoln  was  always  kind  and  gracious, 
ready  to  forgive  and  to  forget  the  meanest  things  that 
had  been  said  of  him,  and  "  w^ith  malice  toward  none 
and  with  charity  for  all  "  he  went  to  his  reward. 
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A  humble  sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  which  is  the 
sure  and  unmistakable  sign  of  a  religious  spirit,  marked 
the  man.  For  some  reason  there  has  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  place  which  religion  occupied 
in  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
any  church,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Whenever 
any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar  as  a  qualification 
for  membership,  the  Saviour's  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,* 
that  church  will  I  join  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

These  were  some  of  the  things  that  steadied  him, 
and  strengthened  him  and  inspired  him,  that  made  him, 
in  the  words  of  Governor  McCall,  "  the  leader  of  the 
American  people  in  the  most  perilous  crisis  of  its  his- 
tory." Are  there  any  principles  upon  which  we  can 
rest  with  a  greater  sense  of  security  in  the  critical  days 
with  which  we  are  face  to  face? 

Willis  H.  Butler. 
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XLI 

THE  SAVOR  OF  LIFE 

"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."— Matt.  5:  13. 

THESE  words  suggest  the  positiveness  of  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ  offers  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  his  fellows,  that  it  does  not  call  into  play  the 
strongest  traits  of  character  and  give  them  free  scope. 
It  is  wrong  to  infer  that  just  because  Jesus  bade  his 
followers  not  to  give  offense,  because  he  advocated  a 
policy  of  nonresistance  and  urged  his  disciples  to  be 
peacemakers  rather  than  war  provokers,  we  should 
never  take  a  decided  stand  on  any  issue  or  that  we 
ought  never  to  manifest  an  aggressive  attitude.  Jesus 
likened  the  effect  which  his  disciples  should  produce 
upon  society  to  the  savor  of  salt. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  salt  may  be  said  to  sweeten 
food,  but  the  resulting  flavor  is  unlike  that  which  is 
produced  by  sugar.  The  effect  of  sugar  is  to  sicken. 
There  is  a  kind  of  piety  which  is  sickening.  It  is  too 
sweet,  and  things  that  are  merely  sweet  are  w^ithout  much 
character;  we  soon  tire  of  them.  If  salt  is  put  into  a 
wound  it  smarts  at  first,  but  finally  it  heals.  This 
antiseptic  quality  is  one  thing  which  makes  it  so  valua- 
ble. Whenever  I  am  hurt  and  want  to  be  cured  and 
not  merely  comforted,  I  go  to  people  who  tell  me  the 
truth  even  though  it  may  not  be  palatable. 

Another  peculiarity  of  salt  is  that  its  presence  is  not 
as  noticeable  as  its  absence.     We  seldom  think  of  it  as 
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long  as  it  is  an  ingredient  of  our  food,  but  when  it  is 
omitted  we  at  once  become  aware  of  the  fact.  I  some- 
times wonder  what  the  world  would  be  like  if  all  the 
Christians  were  suddenly  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  People 
who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  are  not  always  recognized 
and  appreciated  while  they  are  with  us,  but  how  we 
miss  them  when  they  are  gone!  They  possess  that 
priceless  quality  which  keeps  everything  they  touch 
from  spoiling,  they  impart  to  life  a  wholesome  flavor. 

If  the  life  about  us  is  no  better  for  our  being  in  it, 
the  probability  is  that  we  have  lost  our  savor.  Our 
seasoning  power  is  gone.  The  moral  quality  of  our  life 
is  no  longer  tonic  and  invigorating,  but  stale  and  flat. 
And  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor  is  good  for  nothing. 

Willis  H.  Butler. 
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XLII 
SPIRITUAL  EFFICIENCY 

"That  thy  faith  may  become  effectual." — Philem.  6. 

NOBODY  who  reads  the  newspapers  can  fail  to 
notice  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  "  effi- 
cient "  is  used.  A  Httle  while  ago  it  was  the  "  simple  " 
life  that  was  strongly  advocated,  then  the  claims  of  the 
"  strenuous  "  life  were  strongly  presented.  Now  it  is 
the  "  efficient "  life  that  is  being  talked  and  written 
about.  The  problem  which  confronts  every  one  who 
would  make  the  most  of  his  life  is  the  same  problem 
on  which  the  electrical  engineers  are  working  —  how  to 
make  the  power  that  lies  latent  in  the  universe  do  more 
work  with  less  loss  and  waste. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  more  attention  was  paid 
to  physical  efficiency.  People  are  being  taught  how  to 
turn  every  ounce  of  their  strength  to  good  account. 
Physicians  assure  us  that  one  need  not  be  a  giant  in 
strength  or  stature  in  order  to  accomplish  much  during 
a  lifetime.  They  are  pointing  out  the  places  where 
physical  energy  is  wasted;  they  are  proving  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  those  who  are  frail  and  undersized 
to  conserve  what  strength  they  possess  and  to  use  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  double  its  value. 

If  it  is  essential  to  success  in  temporal  affairs  that  a 
man  make  the  most  of  his  physical  and  mental  re- 
sources, it  is  just  as  necessary  that  he  make  his  faith 
effective  if  his  religious  life  is  to  be  rewarding.  Many 
bewail  the  fact  that  they  have  so  little  faith.  They 
are  like  the  disciples  who  prayed,   "  Lord,   increase  our 
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faith."  The  Lord's  reply  —  freely  interpreted  —  might 
be  stated  thus:  "  Go  to  work  with  what  you  have,  no 
matter  how  small  the  amount  may  be."  It  is  surprising 
how  much  one  can  do  with  only  a  little  faith,  and  it  is 
idle  to  ask  for  an  increase  as  long  as  we  are  unwilling 
to  use  what  we  have.  You  may  envy  the  person  whom 
you  call  "  spiritually  minded,"  but  any  one  may  become 
the  possessor  of  a  spiritual  mind.  It  is  not  a  gift  that 
is  bestowed  upon  a  favored  few.  The  reason  why  the 
religious  life  of  many  men  is  so  pitiably  feeble  and  in- 
effective is  because  they  are  willing  that  others  do  their 
spiritual  exercises  for  them. 

God  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  —  the 
possibilities  for  good  that  are  within  us,  our  undeveloped 
spiritual  resources.  May  we  discover  them,  and  when 
we  have  found  them  may  we  not  waste  them  or  lose 
them,  but  use  them  in  order  that  our  faith  may  become 
effectual. 

Willis  H.  Butler. 
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XLIII 
LEARNING  TO  DISCRIMINATE 
Prayer 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  pause  at  this  noon- 
tide hour  to  take  hold  of  Thy  hand,  and  to  yield  ourselves  to  Thy 
guiding  and  controlling.  We  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great 
world  with  its  confusion,  its  restlessness,  its  strife,  and  its  deso- 
lation. We  would  not  forget  or  ignore  the  problems,  into  the 
solution  of  which  we  must  ultimately  throw  ourselves,  but  just 
now  we  would  lose  ourselves  in  Thee,  we  would  give  our  souls 
a  chance  to  grow,  we  would  manifest  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  strife  is  to  be  banished  from  the  human  world,  confusion  re- 
duced to  order,  and  the  storm  of  rebellion  and  the  selfish  endeavors 
bidden  to  cease  its  ragings  by  the  influence  of  souls  which  are 
alive  in  Thee.  In  Thee  we  would  be  helped,  and  place  the  em- 
phasis of  effort  at  the  right  point,  and  learn  to  esteem  values  cor- 
rectly. We  would  respond  to  the  appeals  of  Thy  truth,  that  we 
may  be  equipped  for  service  in  the  Master's  Name.     Amen. 


"TTAPPY  the  man  who  has  learned  to  discrimi- 
A-'-  nate  wisely;  for  he  shall  conserve  his  strength." 
That  it  is  legitimate,  desirable,  and  worth  while  to 
search  for  happiness,  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Jesus  began  his  great  sermon  —  that  marvelous  state- 
ment of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  great  Commonwealth  of  the  Spirit  —  by  calling 
attention  to  certain  people  who  are  the  blessed,  the 
happy  of  earth.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  happy 
man  will  accomplish  the  most  and  serve  a  cause  most 
acceptably.  Happiness,  however,  is  an  attainment,  a 
result,  not  a  gift  nor  an  accident.  Happiness  is  to  be 
sought,  not  as  an  end,  not  for  any  personal  selfish 
satisfaction,  nor  simply  for  the  sake  of  being  happy, 
but  that  men  may  thus  become  more  readily  contributing 
agents  to  great  world  interests. 
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Let  us  think  of  a  few  conditions  of  happiness.  "Happy 
the  man  who  has  learned  to  discriminate  wisely,  for  he 
shall  conserve  his  strength."  Men  exhaust  themselves. 
Why?  Men  acquire  disagreeable,  offensive,  injurious 
habits.  Why?  Men  are  tremendously  busy,  and  ac- 
complish little.  Why?  There  are  many  reasons  which 
may  be  readily  named.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  misplace  life's  emphasis.  They  fail 
to  discriminate  between  the  trivial  and  the  vital;  the 
non-essential,  and  the  worth  while.  Happiness,  real 
satisfaction  in  doing,  a  bounding  of  life  with  an  horizon 
of  sane,  radiant  optimism,  cannot  be  until  we  have 
learned  what  is  big,  and  what  is  little,  and  that  the  big 
thing  may  not  be  large,  that  is,  significant,  while  the 
apparently  small  thing  may  be  dynamic. 

Some  men  think  that  houses  are  more  valuable  than 
hearts,  that  things  are  larger  than  souls.  Men  are  in- 
sisting today  that  there  must  be  basement  tenements 
in  our  city,  else  the  money  returns  from  property  in- 
vestments will  not  be  satisfactory.  Cash  in  hand  is 
emphasized  above  the  life,  the  health,  the  living  condi- 
tions of  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  the  women  of 
tomorrow.  Men  tell  us,  too,  that  cities  must  have  reve- 
nue from  manhood-destroying  agencies.  They  are 
apparently  willing  to  sacrifice  men  for  the  sake  of  reve- 
nue. They  are  willing  to  send  children  into  factories 
and  mills  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
they  are  placing  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  the  future,  and 
providing  that  future  with  a  devitalized  generation. 
"  They  do  not  discriminate  wisely."  They  waste  ma- 
terial, they  squander  resources.  A  man  who  jokes  about 
the  present-day  world  conditions,  fails  to  discriminate. 
There  are  times  and  occasions  when  a  joke  is  a  crime, 
and  a  practical  joker  a  menace!     Are  we  discriminating 
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wisely,  are  we  placing  the  emphasis  at  the  right  point? 
What  is  the  plane  of  our  ideals?  What  do  young  men 
count  as  manly,  and  worth  while?  Is  it  a  blas6  manner, 
a  careless  swagger,  snap  courses,  easy  tasks,  or  a  clear 
head,  a  clean  heart,  an  eye  that  will  always  meet 
squarely  the  direct  glance  of  upright  manhood,  and  an 
eagerness  to  equip  oneself  for  valiant  service.  Are  our 
girls  emphasizing  the  real,  the  worth  while?  Do  they 
really  know  the  difference  between  clean  manhood,  and 
a  good  fellow?  What  enlists  our  interests?  For  what 
are  we  willing  to  make  sacrifices?  Are  we  choosing  God 
or  Mammon?  Are  we  conserving  energy,  or  are  we  using 
a  God-given  equipment  for  fleeting  pleasures? 

We  talk  of  big  things,  big  achievements,  a  big  navy, 
big  fortunes,  but  remember,  we  shall  never  get  real 
happiness  until  we  learn  that  things  are  not  large, 
fortunes  are  not  large,  but  that  the  large  values  are  in 
the  realm  of  the  unseen. 

"Faith,  Vision,  Obedience  to  the  Highest,  —  these 
are  the  spacious  things!  " 

James  Harry  Holden, 
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XLIV 

THE  MAN  IN  HIS  NICHE 

Prayer 

Help  us,  O  God.  "by  the  touch  of  Thy  Spirit,  that  we  may  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  idleness,  or  carelessness  in  our  labor; 
help  us  too  in  our  choice  of  work,  that  giving  ourselves  at  our 
best  to  some  needful  and  congenial  task,  we  may  unfold  in  sym- 
metry, and  help  to  make  Thy  Kingdom  a  dynamic  reality.  In  the 
Master's  Name.     Amen. 

"  TJTAPPY  the  man  who  has  found  his  job,  for  therein 
-*■-*-  alone  will  he  labor  with  satisfaction." 
"  The  Universe  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  labor." 
There  is  no  corner  of  it  that  is  idle.  God  has  placed  us 
in  a  world  which  is  not  finished.  It  is  always  on  the 
way,  but  it  has  not  arrived,  and  it  never  will  fully  ar- 
rive. God  says  to  every  man  and  every  woman,  "  Come 
and  do  something."  Work  is  essential  for  the  protection 
and  the  maintenance  of  life.  Nature  emphasizes  this 
fact  by  her  system  of  limited  supplies.  That  system 
says  that  life's  necessities  can  be  accumulated  only  for  a 
comparatively  short  period.  Stop  work,  and  starvation 
will  result  for  rich  and  poor,  peasant  and  king  alike. 
Nature  Is  absolutely  democratic.  Work  Is  essential  for 
happlncvss.  The  most  pitifully  tragic  lives  are  the  aim- 
less lives,  —  lives  which  are  not  linked  by  thought  and 
endeavor  to  a  worth-while  work,  for  a  worth-while 
cause,  and  worth-while  humanity.  Work  has  been 
sanctified,  dignified,  glorified,  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  found  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  world's 
workers.  The  lazy  man  is  of  no  more  use  to  the  world 
than   a   dead    man,    and   he   does   take   up   more   room. 
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Bear  in  mind  that  life,  health  and  happiness  are  de- 
pendent upon  work,  that  no  essential  work  is  degrading, 
that  the  humblest  task  may  be  exalted  if  done  in  the 
Christ  way,  and  with  the  Christ  spirit. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  for  the  richest  satisfac- 
tion in  doing,  one  should  be  engaged  in  doing  that  for 
which  he  is  fitted  and  which  is  agreeable.  Here  as  else- 
where, we  must  recognize  our  limitations.  Not  every 
child  of  God  can  become  an  artist.  There  are  men  who 
are  making  a  mess  of  trying  to  be  lawyers,  who  might 
really  achieve  as  mechanics,  electricians,  or  farmers. 
There  are  women  who  will  never  do  anything  more  than 
rattle  around  in  a  supposedly  large  position,  who  might 
make  good  mothers  and  splendid  home-makers.  But 
congenial  toil  is  likewise  essential  if  the  work  is  to  be 
well  done,  and  if  the  worker  is  to  be  at  his  best  in  the 
doing.  We  sing  at  our  work  only  when  it  is  agreeable. 
The  man  who  sings  at  his  task  is  the  one  who  really 
makes  good.  Parents  make  a  great  mistake  in  project- 
ing their  choice  of  occupation  upon  their  children. 
Riley's  father  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer.  Riley  pro- 
tested, ran  away  from  home,  painted  signs,  and  finally 
found  himself  and  his  work  in  the  realm  of  literature. 

While  it  does  not  follow  that  because  you  are  working 
at  an  uncongenial  task,  you  are  justified  in  doing  slip- 
shod work,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  you  will  work 
with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  and  serve  longer, 
because  you  will  not  be  so  quickly  exhausted,  if  you  can 
labor  along  the  line  of  an  educated  choice. 

Men  do  not  always  find  their  jobs  at  first,  but  this 
need  not  unduly  depress.  Wilson,  the  ornithologist, 
followed  five  different  professions  before  he  found  his 
place.  Find  out  where  God  intended  you  to  serve,  for 
that  is  the  point  where  you  can  find  happiness  in  toiling. 
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It  is  the  man  and  the  woman  who  have  found  their 
jobs  who  have  produced  pictures  which  will  live  for 
ever,  struck  the  lyre  and  given  to  the  world  songs 
which  will  never  die,  entered  Nature's  secret  chambers, 
and  given  to  the  world  invaluable  treasures.  Working 
at  your  God-appointed  task,  you  will  not  be  wishing 
you  were  somewhere  else.  Happy  the  man  who  is  filling 
his  niche  in  the  world's  great  activities. 

"There  is  a  firefly  in  the  Southern  clime 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing; 
So  is  it  with  the  mind ; 
When  once  we  rest,  we  darken." 

James  Harry  H olden. 
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XLV 

THE  VALUE  OF  LEISURE 
Prayer 

O,  Thou  who  art  the  Inspirer  of  our  best  and  noblest  effort, 
help  us  to  take  hold  of  worth-while  activities  1  Guide  us  into 
areas  of  altruistic  service!  We  need  Thee  when  we  are  at  work, 
that  we  may  do  our  work  vrell,  and  we  need  Thee  when  hours 
of  leisure  are  granted  unto  us  that  in  our  play  we  may  not  dis- 
honor the  divinity  which  is  within.  Always  may  we  delight  to 
walk  with  Thee  and  never  be  ashamed  to  look  Thee  in  the  face. 
In  the  Master's  name.    Amen. 

"TTAPPY  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  use  his 
-*--*-  leisure;  for  verily  he  shall  laugh  the  devil  to 
scorn!  " 

Always  humanity  is  interesting,  and  particularly  so 
because  of  life's  varied  surprises.  There  are  the  splendid 
attainments  made  by  men  whose  early  achievements 
did  not  even  suggest  as  a  possibility  that  they  would 
ultimately  connect  with  large  things.  These  are  some  of 
the  glad  surprises.  Then  there  are  the  men  of  excep- 
tional equipment  and  opportunity,  men  who  were  ex- 
pected to  climb  to  great  heights  and  win  the  large  prizes 
of  life,  but  who  have  not  attained.  They  are  doing 
mediocre  work  —  perhaps  they  are  forgotten  —  when  they 
had  been  slated  for  positions  of  leadership.  These  are 
the  surprises  with  pathos  in  their  trail.  But  we  are 
asking  for  a  reason.  Why  do  the  days  present  such 
surprises  to  us?  I  am  going  to  name  one  contributing 
cause,  one  factor  which  is  significant.     Listen:  — 

"  Happy  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  use  his 
leisure:    for  verily  he  shall  laugh   the  devil  to  scorn!" 

Life   is  beset  by   temptations.     They   make   large   at- 
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tainments  difficult,  but  they  are  potential  helps  toward 
the  best.  They  may  be  a  great  blessing.  They  become 
evil  only  when  we  yield  to  their  appeal.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  could  not  have  become  the  Christ  without  the 
experiences  of  the  wilderness,  by  which  the  sincerity  of 
his  purpose  was  tested  and  the  integrity  of  life  proven. 
Jesus  had  to  be  tempted  if  he  was  to  become  the  master 
of  spiritual  realities!     He  did  not  have  to  yield. 

The  devil  is  always  waiting  for  a  chance  to  trip  us 
up,  —  to  bring  our  plans  to  confusion.  He  delights  in 
human  wreckage.  A  man  in  ruins  invites  him  to  ec- 
stasy! The  finest  opportunities  for  knocking  a  man  down 
are  given  when  the  man  is  not  engaged  in  some  legiti- 
mate work.  Leisure  hours  breed  confusion  and  invite 
disaster.  Some  one  has  written  "  a  satirical  poem  in  which 
the  devil  is  represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and  adapting 
his  bait  to  the  tastes  and  temperaments  of  his  prey; 
but  the  idlers  were  the  easiest  victims,  for  they  swal- 
lowed even  the  naked  hook." 

Life's  holidays  and  spare  moments  are  what  try 
character.  The  shorter  hours  of  labor,  for  which  there 
has  been  a  legitimate  appeal,  are  a  real  good  for  many, 
but  they  are  a  positive  detriment  for  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  use  their  leisure.  The  unemployed  neces- 
sitate a  police  force.  Our  prison  population  tells  the 
story  of  misused  leisure.  If  saloons  must  be,  I  would 
have  them  open  only  when  men  are  employed.  "  That 
would  put  the  saloons  out  of  commission,"  you  say. 
So  much  the  better  for  the  human  world. 

If  you  can  defeat  the  devil  when  you  are  at  play, 
during  the  hours  of  self-directed  leisure,  you  may  feel 
assured  that  your  fortress  of  honor,  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  is  practically  impregnable.  ''  The  majority 
of  youth  who  go  to  the  bad  are  ruined  after  the  evening 
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meal."  Every  young  man  and  every  young  woman 
should  have  a  "  hobby,"  something  into  which  they  can 
put  heart,  and  which  will  always  invite,  when  the  voice 
of  Duty  is  silent.  Knowledge,  mastery  of  a  science, 
skill  in  the  arts,  may  be  acquired  in  the  fragments  of 
time  which  otherwise  become  the  devil's  own  workshop. 
While  character  may  thus  be  protected,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  right  use  of  leisure  will  afford  some  of  the 
choicest  bits  of  happiness.  There  are  invalids  and 
cynics,  men  and  women  who  think  that  the  world  is 
unjust  and  humanity  unkind,  who  have  learned  pessi- 
mism by  having  nothing  to  do,  but  who  might  become 
self-respecting  and  useful  citizens  if  they  were  compelled 
to  work,  and  would  acquire  the  habit  of  filling  empty 
hours  with  some  worth-while  employment. 

James  Harry  Holden. 
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XLVI 
"WHAT  SHALL  I  DO,  LORD?" 

WORDS  spoken  in  boyhood,  or  early  in  life,  by 
famous  men  seem  sometimes  peculiarly  indicative 
of  character  and  prophetic  of  destiny.  Such  were  the 
words  of  Napoleon  when,  at  the  military  school  where 
he  was  a  cadet,  he  complained  that  the  beds  were  too 
soft  and  the  food  too  luxurious  for  boys  who  were  being 
trained  for  the  privations  of  war.  Such  were  the  words 
of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  temple,  "  Knew  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father's  house?  " 

Such  also  were  the  first  Christian  words  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  They  express,  first,  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Master,  "  What  shall  I  do.  Lord?  "  Dazed  and 
bewildered  by  the  voice  from  out  the  heavens,  he  had 
cried  out,  "  Who  art  thou.  Lord? "  When  convinced 
that  the  Lord  whose  voice  he  had  recognized  as  divine 
was  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  he  was  persecuting, 
he  grounded  forever  the  arms  of  his  warfare.  Hence- 
forth he  rejoiced  to  recognize  Christ's  lordship,  and 
counted  it  highest  honor  to  be  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ. 

These  words,  also,  mark  his  enlistment  for  lifelong 
service:  —  "What  shall  I  do.  Lord?"  His  fiery  zeal 
as  a  persecutor  had  hurried  him  from  city  to  city,  and 
even  at  high  noonday  he  was  hastening  on  to  Damascus, 
instead  of  resting  in  some  cooling  shade.  The  same 
tireless  activity  henceforth  was  to  be  displayed  in  his 
career  as  an  apostle,  "  in  labors  more  abundantly," 
and  his  indomitable  spirit,  triumphing  over  bodily  weak- 
ness,  was   to  carry  him  over  almost   the  whole  of   the 
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known  world,  daily  repeating  the  same  question,  "  What 
shall  I  doy  Lord?  "  His  active  service  ended  only  with 
his  life. 

Lastly,  these  words  express  Saul's  conviction  that  in 
this  service  divine  guidance  was  to  be  expected  and  to 
be  sought:  —  ''What  shall  I  do,  Lord?"  Hitherto  he 
had  thought  he  could  guide  his  own  life,  and  had  trusted 
his  own  judgment  and  wisdom.  With  humbled  pride 
he  now  recognizes  his  need  of  divine  guidance,  and 
henceforth  unceasingly  seeks  it.  Ever  asking  this  ques- 
tion, and  guided  ever  by  the  answer  that  he  receives, 
he  goes  first  to  Damascus,  then  into  the  wilderness,  then 
to  Jerusalem  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Peter  and  John,  then 
to  Tarsus,  his  boyhood's  home,  then  to  Antloch  to 
serve  his  missionary  apprenticeship,  and  then  over  all 
the  world,  obedient  ever  to  the  heavenly  vision. 

The  words  and  the  life  of  Paul  are  full  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration  for  us.  We,  too,  must  acknowledge 
Christ's  lordship,  and  give  him  right  of  way  In  heart  and 
life,  if  we  are  to  be  his  disciples.  For  us  discipleship 
should  mean  service  as  well  as  character,  doing  good  as 
well  as  being  good.  In  that  service  we,  too,  should 
expect  and  ever  seek  divine  guidance.  To  us,  thus  seek- 
ing, shall  heavenly  visions  be  granted  as  truly  as  to 
Paul,  though  perhaps  in  somewhat  different  form,  and 
obedience  to  these  visions  shall  mean  to  us,  as  it  meant 
to  him,  successful,  satisfying  service. 

Charles  F.  Rice. 
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XLVII 

HONOR  ALL  MEN 

HPHE  theme  suggested  by  these  words  seems  singularly 
-*-  appropriate  just  now,  when  we  are  honoring  the 
memory  both  of  the  father  and  of  the  savior  of  our 
country.  Our  Magna  Charta  declares  the  equahty  of 
men,  and  it  is  the  Christian  conception  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  which  alone  has  made  possible 
modern  democracies  and  republics. 

Christianity  teaches  us  to  honor  all  men: 

(1)  By  revealing  the  dignity  of  man,  as  made  in  God's 
image,  and  retaining  even  in  his  fallen  state  so  much  of 
greatness.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Bible  we  read 
man's  genesis:  "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image." 

(2)  By  revealing  the  value  of  man  in  God's  eyes,  as 
proved  by  the  redemption  provided  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Calvary  is  the  revelation  not  only  of  God's  love  for  man 
but  also  of  his  estimate  of  man's  value. 

(3)  By  revealing  the  possibilities  of  glorified  humanity 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  one  only  perfect 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  known  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

The  most  successful  work  for  men  can  be  accomplished 
by  those  who  most  fully  observe  this  precept,  both  in 
their  conception  of  mankind  in  general,  and  in  their 
treatment  of  individuals.  Not  the  cynic  who  believes 
that  every  man  has  his  price,  not  the  pessimist  who  sees 
ever  the  evil  in  men,  but  the  philanthropist  who  be- 
lieves in  his  fellow  men,  the  optimist  who  sees  the  good 
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that  mingles  with  the  evil  and  shall  yet  triumph  over 
it,  best  serves  his  fellow  men.  Such  men  as  Lincoln 
in  the  State  and  Phillips  Brooks  in  the  Church  render 
to  their  generation  the  best  and  fullest  service. 

The  physician  who  thinks  more  of  his  power  to  re- 
lieve suffering  than  of  the  pecuniary  reward  of  his 
service,  the  lawyer  who  regards  rather  the  justice  of  his 
client's  cause  than  the  length  of  his  client's  purse,  the 
statesman  whose  creed  is  that  of  President  Hayes, 
"  He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country  well  " 
—  these  are  the  men  who  are  most  useful  in  their  day 
and  generation.  And  for  the  real  success  of  teacher 
and  preacher,  the  observance  of  this  precept  is  all 
important.  Daniel  Webster  was  not  the  first  or  the 
last  dull  boy  who  has  owed  his  success  in  life  largely  to 
the  faithfulness  of  some  devoted  teacher.  Most  of  all 
should  this  precept  be  observed  by  the  ambassador  of 
him  who  preached  his  most  wonderful  sermons  to  the 
ruler  who  came  to  him  by  night  and  to  the  Samaritan 
woman  by  the  well;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and 
whom  the  common  people  heard  gladly.  In  all  life,  if 
we  would  live  to  noblest  purpose,  we  must,  in  appre- 
ciative spirit,  in  kindly  word,  in  loving  deed,  honor  all 
men. 

In  this  duty  of  honoring  all  men  is  included  the  duty 
of  honoring  ourselves.  The  right  estimate  of  our  own 
inherent  dignity  and  grand  possibilities  will  make  us 
dissatisfied  with  low  aims  and  unworthy  lives.  Let  us 
be  unwilling  "  to  stain  the  spotless  ermine  of  our  royal 
robes  with  deed,  or  word,  or  thought  of  evil." 

Charles  F.  Rice. 
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XLVIII 
"WHAT  I  HAVE   WRITTEN,  I  HAVE   WRITTEN" 

'T^HESE  words  give  the  refusal  of  Pilate  to  change  the 
-*-  title  or  inscription  which  he  had  caused  to  be  placed 
upon  the  cross  of  Christ.  Doubtless  the  chief  object  cf 
Pilate  in  writing  such  an  inscription  had  been  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  the  Jews.  He  had  "let  I  dare  not 
wait  upon  I  would,"  and  had  sent  an  innocent  man  to 
his  death.  He  would  now  poison,  if  he  could,  the  cup 
of  triumph  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was 
glad  thus  to  indicate  his  own  estimate  of  Christ's  superiority. 
The  words  of  Pilate  in  his  refusal  express  unchange- 
ableness  of  purpose.  Such  unchangeableness  may  be 
the  result  of  true  firmness  of  character,  and  when  it  is, 
it  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  In  the  realm  of 
thought,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  convictions,  and  to 
stand  by  them;  to  be  a  voice,  and  not  an  echo.  In  the 
realm  of  action,  such  firmness  is  admirable,  and  the 
instability  which  is  its  opposite  is  a  sad  weakness.  Of 
many  a  man  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  of  Reuben, 
"  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel."  Especially 
commendable  is  such  firmness  in  the  realm  of  moral 
conduct.  Among  those  who  shall  sojourn  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  Jehovah  and  dwell  in  his  holy  hill  the  psalmist 
puts  him  "  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  change th 
not."  To  be  able  to  meet  every  temptation  to  evil, 
every  allurement  to  depart  from  the  path  of  strictest 
Christian  rectitude,  with  the  "  what  I  have  written,  I 
have  written  "  of  unchangeable  purpose,  is  a  proof  of 
noblest  character. 
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But  unchangeableness  of  purpose  may  come  from 
mere  obstinacy  or  egotism.  Such  was  the  unchangea- 
bleness of  Darius  which  prevented  him  from  deHvering 
Daniel  from  the  plot  of  his  enemies  because  "  the  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  altereth  not."  Pilate  himself, 
in  the  trial  of  Jesus,  was  a  signal  example,  not  of  firm- 
ness, but  of  weakness.  In  the  realm  of  thought,  un- 
changeableness is  often  the  result  of  prejudice  rather 
than  of  conviction.  Many  are  like  the  Scotch  woman 
who  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  be  convinced,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  the  man  who  can  convince  me."  It  was  the 
glory  of  Gladstone  that  he  ever  kept  his  mind  open  to 
new  light,  and  was  ready  to  change  his  expressed  views 
with  changing  convictions.  If  consistency  is  a  jewel, 
the  jewel  of  jewels  is  loyalty  to  truth.  In  the  realm  of 
action,  also,  obstinacy  often  masquerades  as  firmness. 
The  unkind  word  once  spoken,  the  harsh  and  hasty 
judgment  expressed,  remain  unretracted  and  unchanged, 
and  thus,  in  family,  in  neighborhood,  and  in  church, 
come  alienation  and  schism.  Sometimes  this  obstinate 
and  wilful  unchangeableness  even  stands  as  a  barrier 
at  the  entrance  to  a  Christian  life. 

It  simply  comes  to  this,  then:  if  what  you  have  writ- 
ten Is  right,  stand  by  it,  though  the  heavens  fall;  if  it  is 
wrong,  change  it,  cost  what  it  may. 

Charles  F.  Rice. 
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TRUST  IN  AN  OVER-RULING  GOD 

"The   nations  raged,   the  kingdoms  were   moved;   He  uttered 
his  voice,  the  earth  melted" — Ps.  46:  6. 

^VTESTERDAY  noon,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  people,^ 
-*-  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  took  solemn  oath 
upon  the  Bible  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
Devoid  of  pageantry,  the  scene  nevertheless  has  power  to 
thrill  the  heart  of  every  American;  for  this  man,  re- 
ceiving his  vast  power  as  President  through  the  free 
voting  of  the  plain  people,  vows  to  use  it  as  a  servant 
of  God.  The  place  where  the  finger  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
rested  was  the  verse  quoted  above. 

This  was  not  by  chance.  In  a  time  when  nations  are 
raging,  thrones  toppling,  and  dynasties  are  shaken  to 
their  foundation,  our  President  would  affirm  his  faith 
in  the  stability  of  God's  kingdom.  God  will  utter  his 
voice  —  perhaps  through  the  American  people  —  and 
"  the  earth  will  melt." 

That  was  the  faith  of  the  Psalmist.  It  was  the  faith 
of  Martin  Luther,  whose  mighty  hymn  we  have  just 
sung.  "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith."  But  remember  that  faith  derives  its 
worth  from  its  object.  Faith  in  a  weak  bridge  never 
kept  a  locomotive  driver  from  destruction. 

Let  the  object  of  your  faith  be  none  other  than  God. 
Do  not  think  that  He  has  abdicated.  Re-read  your 
Carlyle.  Recall  Browning's  final  statement  of  a  virile, 
life-long  faith: 

"  Never  dream,  tho'  Right  were  worsted,  Wrong  would  triumph." 

TThe  formal  inauguration  took  place  on  Monday,  March  5,  1917. 
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The  battle  may  go  against  the  truth,  but  the  whole 
campaign  will  issue  in  victory. 

Faith  in  God  has  an  important  and  often  overlooked 
corollary,  faith  in  human  nature.  Listen!  Your  faith 
in  a  sculptor  demands  a  supplementary  faith  in  marble  — 
that  it  can  receive  the  master's  ideas  and  body  them 
forth.  Faith  in  a  physician  and  his  remedies  is  in 
reality  faith  in  the  human  organism,  that  it  will  respond 
to  those  remedies.  So  faith  in  God  presupposes  a  con- 
viction that  human  nature  is  plastic  to  the  Divine  touch. 

"  Ah!  "  you  say,  **  but  the  war  has  shaken  my  faith 
in  human  nature."  War  is  indeed  an  inversion  of  ethics, 
and  atrocities  are  as  inevitable  as  sparks  to  a  fire. 
Nevertheless,  cling  to  your  faith  in  human  nature. 
Let  your  indignation  flame  against  the  war  svstem, 
but  remember  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  rising 
to  great  moral  heights.  Every  missionary  believes  well 
of  the  race  whom  he  knows  best.  One  of  them  said 
recently  to  me,  "  God  never  yet  made  a  heathen    baby.'' 

Thus  Christ  and  his  "  way "  become  the  legitimate 
object  of  faith.  Christ  shows  how  humanity  can  hold 
divinity  and  how  the  divine  can  be  elicited  in  the  human 
heart.  He  is  our  hope  for  a  unified  world  and  human 
progress.  He  is  the  goal  and  also  the  path.  Who  can 
imagine  that  he  will  fail? 

So,  in  these  troublous  days,  maintain  your  faith! 
Express  it  in  terms  of  the  Psalmist!  Lay  your  hand  on 
this  verse,  as  the  President  did,  and  solemnly  dedicate 
your  life  to  God! 

Woodman  Bradbury. 
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THE  LAW  OF  SERVICE 

"Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  where- 
fore glorify  God." — /  Cor.  6:  ig,  20. 

NOT  our  own?  Not  free?  That  Is  repugnant  to  an 
American!  '*  We  never  were  in  bondage  to  any 
man,"  is  our  boast,  and  we  add,  "  What  can  the  apostle 
be  driving  at?  " 

Let  us  see.  Every  one  of  us  was  born  into  a  family. 
How  much  the  lad  of  ten  owes  for  the  nursing,  the  care, 
the  discipline  he  has  received,  not  to  speak  of  his  food 
and  clothes;  and  how  much  more  the  young  man  of 
twenty!  He  will  doubtless  repay  the  debt  in  love  and 
gratitude  and  do  for  his  children  what  was  done  for  him. 
But  see!  this  sense  of  debt  shows  that  he  is  not  "  free." 

Every  one  of  us,  again,  is  a  citizen.  As  such,  he  re- 
ceives far  more  than  he  ordinarily  repays.  Accordingly 
the  state  has  a  right  to  demand  extraordinary  service 
and  sacrifice  in  times  of  stress,  and  the  true  man  is  glad 
to  render  it.  By  all  the  hardships  of  the  pioneers,  the 
privations  of  the  colonists,  the  daring  toil  of  the  ex- 
plorers, the  costly  sacrifices  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War,  we  have  been  "  bought."  We  are  not 
"  free  "  to  receive  the  blessings  of  citizenship  and  make 
no  repayment. 

Does  not  a  noble  soul  go  deeper  still?  As  a  human 
being,  he  inherits  certain  great  debts.  Our  civilization 
rests  on  the  backs  of  ill-paid  men,  women  and  children 
who,  in  the  jungles,  or  the  mines,  or  the  fisheries,  or  the 
factories,    are    doing    the    dirty,  arduous,  and    dangerous 
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work  of  the  world.  From  the  past  we  have  inherited 
vast  stores  of  wealth,  as  in  art  and  social  institutions. 
Others  have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  Therefore,  if  we  are  the  right  stuflf,  we'll  try 
to  do  our  share  in  service  and  sacrifice  and  give  our 
upward  push  to  the  world. 

We  begin  to  see  now  what  Paul  meant.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  a  "debtor"  to  Jew  and  Greek;  and  he  saw 
in  Jesus  the  one  who  most  clearly  recognized  his  debt 
to  God  and  who,  most  perfectly  and  beautifully,  spent 
his  life  in  serving  men.  Jesus  sought  no  honor  save  the 
honor  of  doing  good;  his  chosen  title  was  "servant." 
He  came  "  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Even  the 
Son  of  God  was  not  "  his  own." 

In  this  light,  does  this  ancient  text  become  modern? 
Can  we  not  see  how  all  of  us  are  enmeshed  in  the  net 
of  obligation  and  that  the  only  "  freedom "  we  can 
achieve  is  the  freedom  to  serve?  The  reasoning  may  be 
circuitous  but  the  duty  is  plain. 

The  late  Professor  Shaler  of  Harvard  has  told  us  that 
a  certain  very  wealthy  man  often  sought  his  advice. 
On  one  occasion,  this  man  had  the  legal,  and,  nearly 
every  one  would  say,  the  moral  right  to  acquire  prop- 
erties valued  at  over  a  million  dollars.  Before  doing 
so,  he  sought  Dean  Shaler's  sanction;  and  the  latter  told 
him  to  "  hark  back  over  the  history  of  the  whole  trans- 
action." The  man  did  so  during  ten  silent  minutes  and 
then  said,  "  No;  I  give  it  up."  That  is  the  advice  I 
give  you  today,  young  friends.  Look  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  transaction;  see  where  you  are,  and 
what  you  are,  and  why  you  are;  and  then  "glorify 
God!  " 

\  Woodman  Bradbury. 
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THE  UPWARD  LOOK 

"/  will  life  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills." — Ps.  121:  i. 

TJOW  often  these  words  run  in  our  minds.  What 
-■--^  happy  memories  of  out-of-door  days  are  stirred, 
what  anticipations  arise  of  seeing  again  the  sunset  glory 
among  the  hills! 

Yet  the  Psalmist  is  not  thinking  of  nature  but  of 
God.  "  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,"  he  adds. 
It  is  spiritual  refreshment  that  he  needs  and  seeks. 
The  "  hills "  that  he  refers  to  are  the  heights  upon 
which  Jerusalem  is  located;  and  his  hymn  was  com- 
posed to  be  sung  as  a  pilgrim  song  on  the  way  to  the 
national  festival. 

We  should  take  these  words,  then,  in  a  mystic  sense. 
"  Ever  seek  the  good  "  was  the  apostle's  phrasing  of 
this  truth.  As  a  scholar  ever  seeks  knowledge,  as 
a  commercial  traveller  is  on  the  lookout  for  trade,  as  a 
baseball  manager  is  looking  for  promising  talent,  as  the 
amateur  photographer  hunts  for  the  picturesque,  so  the 
Christian  should  go  through  life  looking  for  the  good. 
He  is  a  merchantman  "  seeking  goodly  pearls." 

This  means  a  certain  narrowing  of  life.  There  are 
many  books  which  he  must  not  read,  certain  plays 
which  he  must  not  see,  certain  companionships  which  he 
must  shun. 

Moreover,  it  calls  for  determination  and  persistence. 
"  I  will,'"  said  the  Psalmist;  and  in  that  resolution  lies 
the  pledge  of  a  godly  life.  "  A  brute  I  might  have  been, 
but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale." 
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"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills":  how  and 
where?  As  the  Psalmist  found,  church-going  is  a  very- 
practical  way.  How  can  one  maintain  his  idealism 
without  worship?  "  The  habit  of  church-going,"  said 
President  Wilson  recently,  "  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
lie  at  the  very  basis  of  steadfast  character."  Atten- 
dance at  the  college  chapel  is  a  lifting  of  the  eyes  unto 
the  hills,  a  daily  rift  in  the  clouds  through  which  the 
purple  of  far-distant  horizons  is  seen  alluringly. 

We  illustrate  the  text  when  we  live  in  the  great 
thoughts,  the  great  emotions,  the  great  aspirations  of 
humanity.  A  few  minutes  every  day  should  be  spent 
with  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  architecture,  music 
and  poetry,  the  things  by  which  the  soul  lives.  The 
Bible  is  the  best  example  of  literature  of  power.  As  I 
read  it,  there  comes  at  times  a  sudden  glimpse  of  a 
life-giving  truth,  as  if,  from  our  prosaic  earth,  a  mighty 
Matterhorn  should  lift  its  overwhelming  form  for  a 
moment.  Thus  is  the  soul  blessed  with  a  vision  of  the 
Eternal. 

Finally,  prayer  is  a  window  through  which  God's 
hills  are  seen.  Prayer  is  the  greatest  prerogative  of 
mankind.  It  is  audience  with  the  Almighty.  It  is 
friendship  with  God.  It  transfigures  the  life.  An 
author  of  wide  Christian  influence  has  told  us  the  secret 
of  her  character.  She  lived  in  the  library  and  under 
the  constant  tutelage  of  her  saintly  father.  "  My 
father  was  my  climate,"  she  says.  Jesus  Christ  will 
be  the  climate  of  whoever  seeks  him.  Wherever  we  are, 
we  can  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

Woodman  Bradbury. 
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"  UNDERSTANDEST  THOU  WHAT  THOU 
READEST?" 

TN  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  we  are  told  how  a  great 
-*-  officer  of  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem  in  his  chariot.  In  the  Jewish 
capital  he  had  come  into  possession  of  one  of  the  ancient 
books  of  the  Jews.  As  he  sat  in  his  chariot  he  tried  to 
read  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

A  young  man  running  along  the  road  by  the  side  of 
the  chariot  called  out,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?  "  The  man  in  the  chariot  said,  "  How  can  I 
unless  some  one  should  guide  me?  "  Then  the  young 
man  jumped  into  the  chariot  and  began  to  talk  till  the 
words  of  the  old  book  glowed  with  new  meaning. 

And  yet  Philip,  the  interpreter,  said  nothing  about 
ancient  history.  He  did  not  talk  about  Isaiah  and  his 
times.  His  heart  and  mind  were  too  full  of  what  had 
just  been  happening  in  Jerusalem.  He  told  of  his  own 
spiritual  experiences  and  of  what  had  taken  place  within 
his  own  knowledge.  Then  he  read  from  the  old  book, 
and  said,  "  This  is  what  these  words  mean." 

That  is  the  way  to  read  history,  and  that  is  the  way 
to  understand  any  great  literature.  The  past  is  dead 
till  it  lives  again  in  a  present  experience.  Then  it  comes 
again  in  spiritual  beauty  and  power.  You  do  not  under- 
stand the  Bible  when  you  read  it  merely  as  the  record  of 
what  happened  to  other  men  who  long  ago  have  done 
their  work  and  passed  away.     But  some  day  you  have  a 
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vivid  experience  of  your  own.  You  know  the  meaning 
of  temptation,  of  contrition,  of  self-sacrifice.  You  have 
a  sense  of  divine  reaHty.  Then  you  take  up  the  old 
book  and  it  flashes  light  upon  this  experience  of  yours. 
You  understand  what  it  means. 

Samuel  M.  Cr others. 
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LIII 

SYMPATHY  AND  CRITICISM 

TN  college  the  critical  faculty  is  developed.  It  is 
-*-  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  achievement  of  this 
period.  You  become  conscious  that  all  things  that  have 
been  told  you  are  not  equally  true,  and  that  all  things 
you  see  are  not  equally  valuable.  You  learn  to  dis- 
criminate, to  compare,  to  analyze. 

But  in  this  attempt  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
values,  there  is  danger  of  losing  much  of  the  joy  and 
meaning  of  life.  We  see  persons  who,  as  they  have 
grown  critical,  have  grown  arid  in  their  judgments. 
They  have  lost  the  power  of  real  appreciation.  The 
reason  is  that  they  have  followed  a  wrong  method. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  method  of  Jesus.  We 
read  that  when  a  young  man  came  to  him,  "  Jesus 
looked  upon  him  and  loved  him,  and  said,  Yet  one 
thing  thou  lackest." 

There  were  three  processes.  First  was  observation: 
Jesus  saw  him  as  he  was.  Then  came  appreciation  of 
what  was  lovable  in  him.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
looked  upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  that  Jesus  pointed 
out  his  fault.     Then  he  said,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest." 

Usually  we  begin  at  the  other  end.  The  first  thing 
we  see  is  the  fault,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this 
perception  of  what  is  lacking  is  an  evidence  of  our  quick- 
wittedness.  And  when  we  eagerly  point  out  the  fault, 
we  are  surprised  that  it  does  not  lead  to  amendment  on 
the  part  of  the  sinner. 

We   call    this   habit   of   fault-finding    "  criticism,"    but 
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the  really  fruitful  criticism  is  something  which  begins 
at  the  other  end.  You  cannot  criticize  rightly  a  work  of 
art  unless  you  love  the  art  and  sympathize  with  the 
artist.  You  must  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  Only 
then  are  you  able  to  indicate  the  particular  point  in 
which  he  fails  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

To  judge  any  man  aright  you  must  first  sympathize 
with  him  and  find  his  better  self.  Then  when  that  is 
done  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him  the  thing 
which  is  amiss. 

Samuel  M.  Crothers. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  NEHEMIAH 

*' Should  such  a  man  as  I  iiee?    And  who  being  as  I  am  would 
go  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life?" — Neh.  6:ii. 

NEHEMIAH'S  work  was  that  of  an  engineer  rather 
than  that  of  a  priest.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  ruined,  and  he  had  set  about  the  work  of  re- 
building them.  He  went  about  his  business  in  a  me- 
thodical fashion.  First  he  got  a  permit  for  the  work. 
Then  he  made  a  careful  survey  and  gathered  a  body  of 
workmen.  It  was  then  that  his  real  difficulties  began. 
The  enemies  of  the  patriotic  project  conspired  to  prevent 
its  execution. 

When  negotiations  failed,  they  used  threats.  Nehe- 
miah answered  by  arming  his  workmen.  Then  they 
hired  prophets  who  in  the  name  of  religion  tried  to 
induce  him  to  give  over  his  constructive  work.  Why 
should  he  not  leave  his  dangerous  activities  on  the  city 
walls  and  seek  refuge  within  the  temple? 

But  Nehemiah's  religion  could  not  be  disassociated 
from  his  work.  It  was  not  personal  safety  that  he 
sought.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  would  use  his 
religion  as  something  to  shield  himself  from  danger. 
There  is  a  ringing  challenge  in  his  words,  "  Should 
such  a  man  as  I  flee?  " 

The  words  of  the  valiant  builder  come  to  us  at  this 
crisis  in  our  country's  history.  We  hate  war  because 
it  is  destructive,  we  love  peace  because  it  is  construc- 
tive. But  sometimes  the  man  with  a  constructive  pur- 
pose is  met  by  a  ruthless  power  which  forbids  him  to  go 
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further.     What     shall     he     do?     Shall     he     turn     back? 
Shall  he  yield  not  only  his  rights  but  his  plain  duty? 

Here  common  sense  and  courage  and  a  sane  religion 
agree  as  to  the  proper  answer.  If  the  work  which  he  is 
doing  is  in  itself  right  and  worthy,  he  must  not  give  it 
up  because  of  a  threat.  There  is  nothing  for  him  but  to 
keep  bravely  on. 

Religion  does  not  manifest  itself  in  timidity,  but  in 
courage.  There  is  no  need  to  indulge  in  hate,  because 
one  goes  on  unafraid.  Nehemiah's  workmen  had  not 
renounced  the  ideals  of  the  peacemakers  though  "  the 
builders  every  one  had  his  sword  girded  by  his  side  and 
so  builded." 

Samuel  M.  Crothers. 
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LV 

THE  PLUS  SIGN  OF  LIFE 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." — Gal.  6:  14. 

WE  have  included  in  these  words  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Paul's  life.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
story  which  is  now  being  commonly  told  of  a  Belgian 
peasant  who  was  brought  before  a  magistrate,  condemned 
as  a  vagrant,  and  led  out  of  the  village,  attended  by  the 
mocking  children.  Coming  to  a  wayside  crucifix,  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  uttered  curses  instead 
of  prayers,  and  waited  long  into  the  night,  struggling 
with  the  better  forces  in  his  own  soul.  During  the  night, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  village  and  he  returned  as  a 
spectator  to  find  that  it  was  the  house  of  the  magistrate 
himself.  At  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  he  plunged  into 
the  burning  building  and  rescued  the  magistrate's  little 
daughter.  Once  again  he  stood  beside  the  crucifix,  but 
strangely  enough,  the  figure  was  gone  from  the  cross, 
and  now  stood  beside  him,  the  companion  of  his  woes. 
In  one  act  of  self-effacement  he  had  found  the  triumph- 
ant meaning  of  life.  The  empty  cross  now  stood  dark 
against  the  sky,  —  the  plus  sign  of  life. 

There  is  an  attitude  toward  God  and  truth  which, 
if  it  is  attained,  shall  bring  every  man,  however  rough 
and  wild  the  experience  of  life,  inevitably  to  his  goal. 
It  is  when  the  cross  of  Christ  becomes  the  principle  by 
which  he  lives,  and  by  which  he  is  willing  to  die.  The 
things  which  the  ordinary  man  considers  fatal  to  suc- 
cess, —  difficulties,    disappointments,    losses    and    failure, 
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may  all  of  them  lend  to  him  a  glory  and  power.  This 
principle  has  been  seized  upon  by  every  life  the  world 
has  known,  which  has  served  its  own  generation  greatly. 
Paul,  bound  In  chains,  in  a  Roman  dungeon,  sends  out 
as  a  rallying  cry  to  the  Christian  church,  those  epistles 
which  have  now  become  a  part  of  our  New  Testament. 
John  Bunyan,  languishing  in  Bedford  jail,  abused  by 
jailer  and  magistrate  alike,  depending  for  his  food  upon 
his  own  impoverished  family,  yet,  out  of  his  distress  and 
pain,  writes  with  such  greatness  of  vision,  that  through 
his  eyes,  we  look  upon  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and 
travel  with  Christian  toward  the  Holy  City.  Dante, 
climbing  with  heavy  heart  the  stairs  of  those  upon 
whose  bounty  he  was  dependent,  became  out  of  his 
anguish  the  voice  of  ten  silent  centuries,  in  a  song  that 
can  never  die.  Richard  Wagner,  exile  from  his  father- 
land, dividing  his  last  crust  with  a  fellow-countryman, 
so  entered  into  the  spirit  of  life  through  discipline,  that 
out  of  his  cross  came  the  wonderful  strains  of  the  Pil- 
grim chorus,  which  will  have  power  to  charm  men's 
hearts  as  long  as  time  shall  last,  and  will,  I  love  to 
think,  be  heard  upon  the  other  side,  as  the  long  lines  of 
earth's  pilgrims  come  to  their  rest  in  God.  The  secret 
of  power  and  success  in  each  of  these  lives  lay  in  its 
ability  to  seize  upon  its  trials,  its  difficulties  and  its 
pains,  and  to  turn  them  into  success  and  glory  and 
triumph.  Crosses  there  must  be  in  all  ages.  There  will 
be  a  cross  for  you  and  for  me  somewhere  in  life.  Our 
success  will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to 
turn  the  cross  which  is  ours  into  a  great  plus  sign  of 
life. 

Ralph  T.  Flewelling. 
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LVI 

TRUTH  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ORDER 

"There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  that  maketh  a  lie." 
— Rev.  21 :  27. 

K  T  first  glance,  these  words  may  seem  incidental 
^-^  rather  than  fundamental.  At  one  stroke,  they 
bar  out  of  the  kingdom  every  sort  of  make-believe. 
But  when  we  begin  to  reflect,  we  discover  that  truth 
is  not  only  the  one  essential  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but 
is  likewise  the  fundamental  necessity  of  all  material 
institutions.  We  shall  find  this  true  in  the  world  of 
business  and  industry.  Both  business  and  industry 
would  stop  if  there  were  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world  no  honor,  truth  nor  faith.  If  no  man  could  be 
depended  on  to  tell  the  truth,  business  must  needs  stop. 
If  the  object  of  every  man  in  seeking  credit  were  to 
defraud,  if  every  man  who  took  insurance  did  it  for  the 
purpose  of  illegitim.ate  gain,  then  there  could  be  no  great 
business. 

Not  only  so,  but  there  is  a  certain  truth  necessary  in 
materials.  The  stone  which  centers  into  the  foundation 
of  our  great  modern  structures  must  tell  the  truth  as 
stone.  It  must  be  what  it  represents  itself  as  being,  and 
not  shifting  sand.  The  permanence  of  the  structure 
which  we  build  upon  it  will  depend  upon  the  truth  which 
it  tells.  The  steel  which  goes  into  our  colossal  build- 
ings must  tell  the  truth,  and  must  also  be  truthfully 
related  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  architect 
relates  untruthfully,  part  to  part,  the  structure  intended 
to  bridge  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  breaks  and  sinks  into 
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the  flood,  carrying  a  score  of  human  lives.  The  material 
structure  which  we  rear  is  no  stronger  than  the  founda- 
tion which  under  the  stress  of  circumstance  can  abide 
when  floods  arise  and  storms  sweep  over. 

This  truth  is  likewise  demonstrated  in  the  social  and 
political  order.  No  government  can  long  stand  upon  a 
foundation  of  political  fraud  and  chicanery.  Solemn 
pledges  unkept  bring  disaster.  It  seems  a  small  thing, 
perhaps,  to  gain  an  advantage  of  the  moment  by 
sacrificing  truth,  but  God  brings  men  and  states  to 
judgment.  It  will  be  found  in  the  last  analysis  that  he 
who  debauches  moral  sentiment,  or  helps  to  establish 
a  reign  of  untruth  to  righteousness,  or  of  wickedness, 
is  a  traitor  to  the  state,  because  he  undermines  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  alone  an  enduring  state  can  be 
built. 

If  truth  then  be  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  the 
business,  industrial,  social  and  political  orders,  how  much 
more  is  it  necessary  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here  any 
dalliance  with  untruth  proves  fatal.  Allegiance  to  old 
beliefs,  to  old  prejudices,  to  old  forms  of  thinking  which 
denies  the  right  to  the  fullest  investigation,  and  which 
refuses  to  apply  the  acid  tests  of  the  present,  shows  a 
fundamental  disbelief  in  the  conquering  power  of  right- 
eousness, and  unfaith  which  is  untrue  to  all  religion. 

That  man  who  assumes  to  have  the  truth,  but  who  is 
yet  unwilling  to  have  that  truth  put  to  the  most  exacting 
tests,  is  religiously  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
bank  cashier  who  objects  to  the  investigation  of  the 
auditor.  To  be  truly  religious,  then,  one  must  live 
to  seek  the  truth  at  any  cost  to  personal  feeling  or 
prejudice.  The  Kingdom  of  God  can  receive  into  it 
only  such  elements  as  accord  with  truth.  And  so  it  is 
that  God   is  gathering  out  of  the  lands  from  the  east 
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and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south, 
these  elements  of  truth  which  alone  can  make  an  eternal 
kingdom.  Day  by  day  our  allegiance  to  fraud  and 
cunning  must  be  done  away;  day  by  day  must  come  a 
new  order  founded  on  righteousness  and  love  of  truth, 
for,  into  that  coming  kingdom  of  God,  there  shall  not 
enter  anything  which  loveth  or  maketh   a  lie. 

Ralph  T.  Flewelling. 
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LVII 

SAVED  FOR  THIS  LIFE 
*'Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shall  catch  men." — Luke  5:  10. 

T^HE  word  translated  "  catch  "  in  this  passage  is  a 
-*-  pecuHar  word.  It  is  used  only  once  again  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version, 
you  will  find  its  literal  meaning:  "  to  take  alive."  The 
word  thus  contains  an  answer  to  one  sneering  remark 
of  the  old  Apostate  Julian,  who  said  that  Christ  aptly 
called  his  disciples  fishermen:  "  for,  as  the  fisherman 
draws  out  one  fish  from  the  water  where  they  were  free 
and  happy,  into  an  element  in  which  they  cannot 
breathe,  but  must  presently  perish,  so  these  take  men 
out  of  a  world  where  they  can  live,  into  an  atmosphere 
where  they  must  straightway  die." 

But  precisely  the  opposite  of  this  actually  happens 
when  one  becomes  a  Christian.  Rather  he  is  "  taken 
alive  "  for  God.  He  is  saved  for  this  life.  This  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  life  runs  all  through  the  New 
Testament.  "  Present  your  bodies,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  to  be  a  living  sacrifice."  "  Ye  are  built  up,"  says  St. 
Peter,  "  as  living  stones."  "  The  grace  of  God  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,"  writes  St.  Paul  again  to  Titus, 
**  instructing  us  that  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly  in  this  present  world." 

Salvation,  as  Dr.  Babcock  used  to  say,  is  not  putting 
a  man  into  heaven,  it  is  putting  heaven  into  a  man. 
It  is  not  putting  a  sinful  man  into  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, it  is  writing  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart  so 
that  he  will   keep   it   in   any  community.     It  is   not   a 
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change  of  circumstances,  but  a  change  of  heart,  of 
attitude,  of  intention,  of  choice,  so  that  one  will  conquer 
under  all  circumstances.  A  Christian  is  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  taken  alive  for  God  by  the  help  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Living  as  he  does  in  the  midst  of  an  imperfect  world, 
with  its  loose  business  standards,  lax  morals,  frivolous 
society,  the  Christian  seeks  neither  to  conform  to  it 
nor  to  escape  from  it.  Rather  he  seeks  to  remain  in 
his  lot  and  to  redeem  it.  And  upon  the  number  of 
those  who  have  thus  been  taken  alive  for  God,  depends 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Raymond  Calkins. 
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LVIII 
LIFE'S  NOBLEST  FEAR 

"Lest  I  myself  should  become  a  castaway." — /  Cor.  9:  2y. 

THERE  are  various  ways  in  which  a  man's  life  can  be 
judged.  It  may  be  judged  by  its  likes  and  by  its 
dislikes;  by  its  friends  and  by  its  foes;  but  it  may  also 
be  judged  by  its  fears.  Answer  the  question:  "What 
is  he  afraid  of  ?  "  and  you  have  answered  the  question 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  I  have  read  that  there  are 
only  three  things  of  which  any  one  is  really  afraid: 
the  first  is  sickness,  the  second  is  failure,  and  the  third  is 
death.  But  St.  Paul  was  afraid  of  no  one  of  these. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  sickness,  for  he  said,  "  I  am 
exceeding  joyful  in  all  our  tribulations."  He  was  not 
afraid  of  failure,  for  he  said,  "  I  have  learned  how  to  be 
abased."  He  was  not  afraid  of  death,  for  he  longed 
to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord.  Of  one  thing  only  was  the  apostle  afraid:  "  lest 
he  might  become  a  castaway."  Perhaps  "  a  cast-off " 
would  be  a  better  rendering.  The  word  means  without 
value  or  worth  —  good-for-nothing.  The  solitary  fear 
of  the  apostle  was  that  he  should  become  morally  good- 
for-nothing. 

It  ought  to  be  our  only  fear.  We  should  learn  to 
overcome  the  lesser  fears  of  life.  But  we  should  be- 
come increasingly  afraid  of  living  an  unprofitable  life. 
The  severest  judgments  in  the  Gospels  are  pronounced 
against  the  wicked,  that  is,  the  unprofitable  servants. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  God  has  made  His  invest- 
ments in  us,   and   that   He   is  looking  for   His  returns. 
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The  question  upon  which  our  moral  destiny  will  hinge 
is  this:  "what  have  you  been,  what  have  you  done, 
what  have  you  amounted  to,  to  what  real  use  has  your 
Hfe  been  put?  " 

Here  is  a  fundamental  reason  for  faith  in  Christ. 
There  is  a  terrible  drag,  a  fearful  undertow  in  this 
world,  which  pulls  one  down  to  the  level  of  a  selfish 
and  self-centered  life.  One  needs  daily  the  prod,  the 
sting,  the  spear  that  will  keep  his  lagging,  selfish  soul 
at  its  high  and  heavenly  task.  "  This  is  the  work  of 
God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent." 
If  we,  like  St.  Paul,  are  to  live  truly  apostolic  lives,  it 
will  be  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  us 
and  who  gave  himself  for  us. 

Raymond  Calkins, 
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LIX 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SOUL 

"What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soulf" — Matt.  i6:  26. 

TT^OR  the  simple  reason  that  the  world  is  of  no  use 
-*-  unless  one  has  a  soul.  The  soul  is  the  medium 
through  which  one  enjoys,  understands  and  uses  the 
world  in  which  he  lives;  so  that  without  a  soul,  the 
whole  world  is  useless;  but  with  a  soul,  a  very  little 
world  is  all  that  one  needs.  I  might  possess  a  violin 
made  by  Stradivarius  himself,  but  it  would  be  of  no 
profit  to  me  if  I  did  not  have  a  soul  which  could  com- 
prehend its  music.  I  might  own  volumes  of  the  world's 
best  literature,  but  my  library  would  be  of  no  use  to 
me  unless  I  had  a  soul. 

Jesus  therefore  challenges  the  program  of  life  which 
coexists  in  heaping  up  things,  but  in  neglecting  the  soul 
which  alone  gives  these  things  worth  and  beauty  and 
meaning.  Of  first  importance,  he  teaches,  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  soul.  Without  it,  anywhere  and  always 
the  world  and  the  fullness  thereof  is  mere  emptiness. 
With  it,  the  seemingly  emptiest  life  is  full  of  splendor 
and  glory. 

What  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  have  a  huge  house,  if 
he  has  not  soul  enough  to  make  a  home  out  of  it? 
Or  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  an  hour  if  he 
is  just  as  discontented  at  the  end  of  his  journey  as  at 
the  beginning?  Or  to  cross  the  ocean  in  four  days,  if 
he  does  not  know  where  to  go  when  he  arrives?  Or  to 
talk  a  thousand  miles  over  a  telephone  wire,  if  he  has 
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nothing  to  say?  Or  to  gain  the  whole  world  in  travel  if 
he  would  rather  be  at  home?  Or  to  amass  a  great 
fortune  if  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it?  The 
world  is  worthless  without  a  soul. 

Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  possess  a  soul;  not 
that  we  may  go  to  heaven  one  day,  but  that  we  may 
be  in  a  kind  of  heaven  any  day.  And  the  surest  way 
to  possess  a  soul  is  to  know  Christ.  When  it  comes  to 
purifying  the  heart,  cleansing  the  conscience,  creating 
the  soul,  there  is  no  substitute  for  Christ.  That  is 
what  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  said  that  having  Christ, 
we  have  all  things.  For  in  possessing  him,  we  come  to 
possess  ourselves,  and  it  is  only  as  we  possess  a  pure  and 
holy  self,  that  we  possess  anything  at  all. 

Raymond  Calkins. 
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LX 

PERSONAL  AMBITION  IN  A  NATIONAL 
CRISIS 

"Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  f    Seek  them  not." — Jer.  45:  5. 

WE  remember  that  Goethe  once  said:  "The  Bible 
seems  more  beautiful  as  we  discover  that  each 
sentence,  which  we  regard  as  being  a  general  application 
and  which  we  apply  to  ourselves,  is  spoken  in  a  particu- 
lar situation."  There  is  no  word  in  the  Bible  that  did 
not  arise  out  of  a  definite  situation.  It  is  the  aim  of 
modern  Biblical  study  to  reinvest  the  words  of  the 
Bible  with  their  original  power;  to  substitute  for  the 
authority  of  the  printed  page,  which  killeth,  the  authority 
of  the  great  spirits  that  give  life. 

So  our  text:  "  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself? 
Seek  them  not,"  regarded  as  a  sentence,  appears  dicta- 
torial and  unreal;  as  it  comes  to  us  out  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
heroic  Jeremiah,  it  is  authoritative  and  convincing.  ' 

From  time  to  time  during  a  long  course  of  years 
Jeremiah  had  delivered  to  the  people  announcements 
of  their  doom.  Spoken  to  small  groups  and  at  great 
intervals,  these  announcements  had  made  but  a  passing 
impression.  A  great  feast  was  announced  in  Jerusalem, 
which  Jeremiah  was  unable  to  attend,  but  at  which  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  were  to  be  present.  For  this 
occasion  he  carefully  dictated  to  Baruch  the  burning 
words  he  had  been  receiving  from  God.  With  exaltation 
of  spirit  Baruch  wrote  them;  with  enthusiasm  of  in- 
evitable   victory    he    read    them    to    the    people.     They 
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trembled  in  sight  of  a  necessary  repentance.  The 
princes  were  summoned;  they  trembled  in  turn.  And  the 
king,  when  it  came  his  turn  to  hear  it  from  less  enthu- 
siastic lips  than  Baruch's,  took  out  his  novel  foreign 
penknife,  contemptuously  slit  the  divine  oracles  and 
cast  the  mutilated  parchment  into  the  fire. 

It  is  in  this  hour  when  the  nation  resumed  its  gaiety 
and  Baruch  was  plunged  in  unrelieved  melancholy  that 
Jeremiah  wrote  the  immortal  word  of  our  text.  The 
loving  prophet  noted  an  unworthy  element  in  the  pain 
of  his  disciple;  he  was  grieving  not  only  for  his  na- 
tion's doom  but  also  for  the  loss  of  his  influence.  He 
was  not  in  anguish  so  much  as  in  melancholy.  Out  of 
long  and  deep  experience  Saint  Theresa  wrote  centuries 
after  Baruch,  "  Melancholy  at  bottom  is  only  a  desire 
to  have  one's  way."  To  us,  alas,  the  grief  of  Baruch 
appears  most  natural,  to  Jeremiah  it  was  unpardonable. 
Melancholy  was  an  impertinence  in  a  time  of  national 
disaster.  The  heart  of  Jehovah  was  heavy  with  a  mis- 
carriage of  his  plans;  the  people  had  disowned  his 
purposes  that  they  had  sworn  to  fulfil;  the  land  of  his 
love  was  about  to  be  desolated.  When  the  flag  of 
heaven  was  at  half-mast,  how  could  a  man  wear  mourn- 
ing for  a  personal  disappointment?  And  so  the  great 
prophet  of  nations  turns  for  a  moment  to  deliver  the 
message  of  Jehovah  to  a  broken-hearted  man  —  broken- 
hearted through  selfishness  —  a  message  that  reaches 
many  of  us  to-day:  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  unto  thee,  O  Baruch:  Behold  that  which  I  have 
built  will  I  break  down,  and  that  which  I  have  planted 
I  will  pluck  up.  And  seekest  thou  great  things  for 
thyself?  Seek  them  not."  The  powers  of  Europe  are 
to-day  struggling  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Armenian 
question  and  with  the  presence  of  Turkey  in  one  of  its 
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fairest  territories  largely  because,  when  the  hosts  of 
Islam  under  Mohammed,  Selim  and  Solyman,  swept 
over  its  frontiers,  Venice,  the  Pope  and  France,  in  a 
time  that  called  imperatively  for  a  united  Christendom, 
each  in  turn  sought  for  secret  understandings  with  the 
invader.  When  God  was  plucking  up  what  he  had 
planted,  each  of  these  Christian  powers  was  seeking  in 
the  midst  of  threatening  disaster  great  things  for  itself. 
Europe  is  now  reaping  what  the  personal  ambition  of 
Francis  I  and  Alexander  VI  had  sown. 

Thoreau  tells  us  in  his  journal  of  his  disgust  at  the 
farmer,  to  whom  he  first  breathlessly  brought  the  news 
of  a  forest  fire.  The  respected  citizen  called  to  him 
carelessly,  as  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  flames 
about  to  envelop  the  village,  "  Well,  it's  none  of  my 
stuff,"  and  drove  stolidly  on.  Only  the  other  day  a 
friend  of  mine  related  to  me  a  double  accident  that  he 
had  witnessed.  An  engineer  had  fallen  under  his  engine 
and  had  lost  his  leg.  That  was  the  physical  accident. 
My  friend  told  the  conductor  of  the  train  to  which  he 
was  transferred  of  the  event.  In  the  presence  of  that 
disaster,  his  fellow-employee  could  only  think  of  the 
loss  to  himself  of  an  insurance  assessment.  "  There 
goes  two  dollars  to  the  devil,"  were  the  first  words  of 
the  self-immersed  conductor.  That  was  the  moral  ac- 
cident. The  sight  of  that  man  has  always  brought  a 
sense  of  loathing  to  my  friend  since.  But,  my  hearers, 
how  about  the  beam  in  our  own  eyes  as  we  condemn 
Baruch  and  Venice  and  the  respectable  farmer  and  the 
soldier  on  Calvary  and  the  ghouls  on  the  field  of  death? 
Prince  Kropotkin  is  an  anarchist  and  an  outcast  but  he 
can  shame  us  for  all  that. 

After  earnest  study,  long  travel  and  observation  of 
Eastern  Asia  he,   as  a  scientific  geographist,   had   tried 
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to   find   the   best   structural   lines   to   answer   to   reality. 
This   preparatory   work,    he   says,  "  took   me  more    than 
two  years  and  then  followed  months  of  intense  thought 
in  order  to   find  out  what  all   the  bewildering  chaos  of 
scattered    observations    meant,    until    one    day    all    of    a 
sudden   the   whole   became   clear   and   comprehensible   as 
if  it  were  illuminated  with  a  flash  of  light."     He   then 
published    his    conclusions,  which    have    since    been    ac- 
cepted.    Then    for    another    period   of   years   he   studied 
Russian  geography,  got  hold  of  the  materials  for  system- 
atization,   but    saw    that    the    problem   to   whose   heart 
he  was  piercing    required  time  and  money,  of  which  he 
had  neither.     One  day  a  telegram  was  put  into  his  hand 
unexpectedly.     It    read:     "The    council    of    the    Royal 
Geographical  Society  begs  you  to  accept  the  position  of 
secretary."     In  that  moment,  face  to  face  with  scientific 
success,    he   achieved   a   greater   as   he   wired  the  reply, 
"  Most  cordial  thanks.    Cannot  accept."    This  is  his  own 
explanation   of   his    telegram.     "  Science   is   an   excellent 
thing.     I  knew  its  joys  more  perhaps  than  most.     Even 
now,  as  I  was  looking  on  the  lakes  and  hills  of  Finland, 
new,  beautiful  generalizations  rose  before  my   eyes.  .  .  . 
A  grand  picture  was  rising  and  I  wanted  to  draw  it  with 
the  thousands  of  details  I  saw  in  it,  to  open  new  hori- 
zons   for    geology    and    physical    geography.     But    what 
right  had  I  to  these  highest  joys  when  all  round  me  was 
nothing   but   misery   and   struggle   for   a   mouldy  bit   of 
bread.     The  masses  want    to    know;    they    are    willing 
to   learn;     they  can   learn.      They   feel;    they   meditate; 
they  think;    they  are  ready  to  widen   their  knowledge; 
only  give  them  the  means  of  getting  leisure,  and  science 
itself  will  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.     These  are  the 
kind  of  people  for  whom  I  must  work."     That  telegram 
gave  him,  you  see,   a  position  not  in  the  Geographical 
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Society,  but  in  the  Kingdom  of  God;  in  the  midst  of 
the  fearful  need  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  study 
the  configuration  of  the  mountains.  In  the  face  of  the 
disaster  about  him,  in  the  face  of  God,  forced  to  pluck 
up  the  desires  he  had  himself  planted  in  multitudes  of 
human  hearts,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  seek  great 
things  for  himself.  And  surely  the  self-concern  that  to 
an  anarchist  who  loves  his  fellow-men  appears  belittling, 
cannot  appear  otherwise  to  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

In  face  of  the  appalling  disaster  of  civilization  and  of 
the  vast  sacrifices  that  men  are  making  for  their  ideal, 
surely  God  is  speaking  to  each  of  us  anew  through  the 
mouth  of  his  ancient  prophet:  "  Seekest  thou  great 
things  for  thyself?    Seek  them  not." 

Ambrose  W.  Vernon. 
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LXI 
WHEN  MAY  WE  RESIST  EVIL? 

WE  are  standing  before  a  peculiar  moral  paradox. 
We  have  entered  into  a  great  war  from  the  noblest 
motives,  and  yet  because  of  that,  many  believe  that  we 
must  depart  from  Christ,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
strength  of  those  motives.  It  is  even  reported  that  a 
man  has  been  thrown  into  prison  for  circulating  copies 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
army.  But  before  we  separate  from  our  Lord  at  the 
behest  of  conscience,  let  us  be  certain  that  we  under- 
stand him.  Let  us  turn  to  our  Lord's  platform  and  ask 
ourselves  if  we  cannot  find  in  his  own  life  incidents  that 
will  assure  us  of  what  he  meant  and  of  what  he  did  not 
mean  when  he  proclaimed:  "  If  a  man  smite  thee  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 

Immediately  there  comes  before  us  that  great  moment 
when  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor.  Facing  him  were 
the  venomous  priests  and  scribes  hurling  forth  their 
charges  of  sedition  and  blasphemy.  And  Jesus  —  an- 
swered nothing.  Whereupon  the  governor  marvelled 
and  called  upon  him,  "  Hearest  thou  not  how  many 
things  they  accuse  thee  of?  "  And  Jesus  no  more  an- 
swered anything.  It  is  even  recorded  that  one  who  stood 
by  literally  smote  him  upon  the  face.  He  smote  not  in 
return  but  said,  "  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of 
the  evil;  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?  "  Our  Lord  took 
his  own  counsel  seriously  in  the  deciding  moment  of 
his  career;    it  behooves  us  to  take  it  seriously  also. 

But    even    as    we    marvel    with    the    governor    at    the 
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serenity  with  which  he  took  personal  insult,  there  comes 
to  our  mind  that  act  of  our  Lord  that  was  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  his  standing  before  the  governor  at 
all. 

We  see  him  approaching  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the 
great  king,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  a 
boy.  He  rides  through  its  storied  streets  with  the 
palms  and  robes  strewn  upon  his  way  and  with  the 
hallelujahs  resounding  from  the  walls  of  the  houses  until 
at  last  he  reaches  the  sacred  temple.  We  see  him  rev- 
erently dismounting,  ascending  the  steps,  finding  the 
money-changers  and  the  sellers  of  doves  and  people 
haggling  over  money  in  the  holy  place;  we  see  the  color 
rising  in  his  cheeks;  we  feel  the  depth  of  his  indigna- 
tion; we  behold  him  driving  that  mob  of  merchants 
single-handed  from  their  tables  and  their  gold.  And 
no  one  of  that  company  would  have  maintained  with 
Tolstoi  that  the  Man  of  Nazareth  did  not  believe  in 
violence. 

How  then  shall  we  express  in  a  sentence  the  mind  of 
our  Lord  upon  resistance  of  evil?  May  we  not  put  it 
thus?  If  a  man  strikes  you,  do  not  strike  back;  if  a 
man  strikes  your  ideal,  then  out  with  the  whip! 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  man  of  earnest  soul 
will  have  an  ideal  without  thereby  at  the  same  time 
having  a  purpose,  the  purpose,  namely,  of  defending 
that  ideal  to  the  uttermost.  An  ideal  is  not  an  idea, 
it  is  a  great  moral  reality.  An  ideal  is  not  created  by 
the  man  who  cherishes  it;  in  the  moral  realm,  in  the 
realm  of  his  personality,  it  creates  him,  or  it  shatters 
him.  Here  is  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  and  affec- 
tion and  brain  like  other  beasts.  And  into  the  midst  of 
him  there  marches  unawares  an  ideal,  takes  possession 
of    his    faculties,    organizes    his    forces,    cuts    loose    the 
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sinew  that  binds  him  to  the  earth,  makes  him  a  man. 
If  he  is  to  remain  a  man,  if  there  is  to  be  in  him  some- 
thing not  of  this  world,  something  that  makes  him  smile 
at  the  stars  and  disarm  supercilious  Death,  then  he  must 
see  in  that  ideal  the  meaning  of  his  life.  His  purpose 
must  be  to  keep  it  unspotted  from  the  world.  For  it  he 
must  count  his  life  dear  but  chiefly  for  it;  his  life  must 
not  be  dear  unto  himself.  Every  man  then  who  has  an 
ideal,  has  a  purpose.  If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  I  think 
we  shall  recognize  that  through  this  forgotten  plank  of 
the  Christian  platform  we  have  come  on  one  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  may  state  it  as 
we  have  already:  "  If  a  man  smite  thee  upon  the  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other;  if  a  man  smites  your  ideal,  out 
with  the  whip!  "  Or  we  may  state  it  thus  —  and  it  is 
the  same  thing:  "  It  is  a  man's  purpose  that  is  sacred, 
not  his  person." 

This  is  what  Lincoln  felt  as  he  suffered  indignity 
to  himself  rather  than  imperil  his  purpose  of  keeping 
together  in  one  united  body  all  who  loved  the  Union. 
This  must  have  been  what  our  Lord  meant  when  he  said, 
"  If  a  man  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him,  but  if  he  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  [that  which  inspires  and  drives  and  ancti- 
fies  my  life],  it  shall  never  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come."  That  is  what 
Clough  meant  in  his  vivid  poem,  Dipsychiis.  Some  of 
you  I  hope  are  familiar  with  it  and  remember  how  its 
hero,  upon  being  insulted  on  the  street,  thus  answered 
the  demand  that  he  defend  his  honor: 

"To  bleed  for  others*  wrongs 
In  vindication  of  a  cause, 

The   sword   of  the   Lord   and   Gideon — of   that   seems 
The  flower  and  top   of   life!     But  fight  because 
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Some  poor  misconstruing  trifler  haps  to  say 

I  lie,  when  I  do  not  lie, 

Why  should  I?     Call  you  this  a  cause?     I  can't. 

Oh,  he  is  wrong,  no  doubt;  he  misbehaves — 

But  is  it  worth  so  much  as  speaking  loud? 

And  things  so  merely  personal  to  myself 

Of  all  earth's  things  do  least  affect  myself." 

And  so  these  words  which  we  have  been  considering 
this  morning  help  us  to  great  convictions.  First,  if  I 
am  sensitive  concerning  my  rights  and  my  honor  and 
my  person,  then  I  am  a  small  man,  because  I  am  not  in 
the  grip  of  an  overmastering  purpose.  The  man  who 
strikes  back  when  his  cheek  is  struck  is  a  small  man  who, 
having  nothing  sacred  to  defend,  defends  the  dearest 
thing  he  has,  his  own  person.  And  secondly,  the  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  Christ  is  bound  by  all  the  sacredness  of 
Passion  Week,  which  began  with  whip  of  small  cords 
and  ended  soon  after  the  silence  before  Pilate,  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  purpose  which  relieves  him  from  pre- 
occupation with  his  own  person  and  cheapens  his  honor 
for  him,  as  it  did  for  his  Lord.  We  must  care  less  for 
the  immortality  of  our  souls  than  the  immortality  of  the 
purpose  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives.  We  must 
be  careless  about  face  scratches  because  we  are  engaged 
in  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  brave  soldier 
thinks  not  about  defending  his  life  but  about  winning  his 
battle.  But  we  do  not  need  to  part  company  from 
our  Lord  at  the  behest  of  Conscience. 

Ambrose  W.  Vernon. 
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LXII 
THE  MEASURE  OF  PATRIOTISM 

"Take  thy  death  that  I  may  receive  thee  again."— II  Mac.  7-  ^5- 

T  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  considering  the 
qualities  of  patriotism,  it  is  necessary  for  you  and 
me,  as  our  nation  enters  the  war,  to  consider  soberly 
what  our  measure  of  loyalty  is  to  be. 

What  is  patriotism?     If  you  are  asked  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American,  at  first  thought  you  will  answer  that 
it  is  to  be  born  on  a  strip  of  land  some  three  thousand 
by  two  thousand  miles  in  extent.     But  if  you  were  to 
be  compelled  to  settle  in  the  Congo  or  Mongolia,  each 
one   of    you    still    would    cling    to    the    name    American. 
Your  patriotism,  therefore,  is  not  bound  by  miles,  feet, 
and  inches,  but  it  is  attached  to  certain  ideals  of  living 
which  are  too  precious  to  you  to  be  surrendered.     The 
qualities    which     make    up    Americanism    for    you    are 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  men,  ardor  in  the  search 
for  truth,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.     Wher- 
ever you  go  your  flag  will  stand  for  these  great  and  holy 
principles. 

Patriotism  by  this  test  has  had  its  most  complete 
expression  in  the  Jewish  race.  The  mother  and  the 
seven  sons  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  when  they  were 
offered  their  lives  on  condition  of  breaking  one  of  the 
commandments  of  their  religion,  chose  death  rather 
than  disloyalty  because  the  divinest  compulsion,  they 
felt,  was  fidelity  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Though  the 
Jew  were  in  exile  in  Egypt  or  Babylon,  and  though 
he    bowed    beneath    the    yoke    of    Assyrian,    Greek,    or 
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Roman,  he  was  proud  with  a  patriotism  which  needed 
no  conquered  lands  to  make  it  exultant.  In  pale  and 
ghetto,  far  away  from  Syria,  he  was  still  true  to  his 
invisible  fatherland,  the  fatherland  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Righteousness.  Poverty  has  never  humbled  him.  Perse- 
cution has  never  broken  him.  And  he  willingly  has 
been  crucified  rather  than  die  a  traitor  to  the  rule  of 
his  God. 

But  our  patriotic  duty  must  have  a  wider  boundary 
than  that  which  bounds  the  spiritual  fatherland  of  the 
Jew.  The  Jew  did  not  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  still  had  the  germs  of  tyranny  of  blood  through 
his  pride  in  belonging  to  the  Chosen  People.  You  and 
I  belong  to  a  nation  of  Christian  democrats,  and  we 
take  for  ourselves  the  measures  of  loyalty  which  Christ 
Jesus  exemplified  when  he  was  willing  to  die  that  man- 
kind might  enter  the  Kingdom.  We  have  entered  into 
this  great  struggle,  not  that  our  lands  may  be  broadened 
by  miles,  but  that  freedom,  truth,  and  brotherhood 
may  be  made  universal.  We  use  our  nation  as  an 
instrument  in  the  achieving  of  international  democracy 
and  we  look  to  the  rule  of  godliness  upon  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  war,  the  contestants  have 
started  out  with  the  assertion  of  noble  motives.  The 
motives  are  put  to  a  more  perilous  test  in  the  time  of 
battle  by  the  conflict  which  rages  within  the  breast  of 
the  defenders  than  by  any  contest  which  may  be  waged 
by  the  defenders  and  their  physical  enemies.  If  you 
and  I  would  exemplify  the  example  of  patriotism  ex- 
hibited by  the  splendid  mother  and  her  seven  sons, 
and  live  and  die  as  brothers  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
all,  let  us  hold  fast  to  our  world  measures  of  deliverance 
and  in  the  midst  of  each  battle  listen  for  the  voice 
of  God  in   the  soul,  calling  us  to  the  remembrance  of 
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the  fact  that  our  patriotism  is  as  broad  as  the  suffering 
of  humanity  and  that  our  true  fatherland  is  the  earth, 
which  by  us  must  be  made  Christ's  Kingdom. 

Samuel  R.  MaxwelL 
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LXIII 
PERSONAL  INFLUENCE 

"I  said  I  will  water  my  garden-bed  and  my  brook   became  a 
river  and  my  river  became  a  sea." — Ecclesiasticus  24:  32. 

"iX /Tost  of  you  within  this  room  will  either  be  teachers 
•^^■^  of  youth  or  will  have  under  your  direction  in 
various  businesses  great  numbers  of  people.  Year  after 
year  you  will  be  compelled  to  repeat  the  same  routine 
and  most  of  you  will  experience  a  sensation  of  staleness 
creeping  over  you  as  the  days  go  by.  What  was  to  you 
the  very  wisdom  from  on  high,  at  the  beginning,  will 
more  and  more  lose  its  beauty,  and  again  and  again 
you  will  feel  as  if  you  had  emptied  your  soul  of  its 
treasure  in  your  attempt  to  share  your  knowledge  with 
the  younger  generation. 

The  experience  has  been  wonderfully  described  In 
Oscar  Wilde's  "  Teacher  of  Wisdom."  The  great  teacher 
sat  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave  year  in  and  year  out, 
giving  from  his  fund  of  knowledge.  As  he  became  aged 
his  disciples  increased  until  thousands  were  drawn  to 
him  to  learn  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  But  as  his  dis- 
ciples multiplied  his  own  sense  of  emptiness  Increased 
until  at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  no 
longer  share  what  was  left  to  him  of  the  wisdom  of 
God.  But  one  day  a  fair,  strong  youth  strode  up  with 
his  hands  full  of  purple  and  pearls,  and  he  looked  con- 
descendingly upon  the  aged  man.  The  teacher,  with  a 
scornful  smile,  said  to  him,  "  I  have  that  which  thy 
purple  and  pearls  can  never  buy."  The  youth  replied, 
"  Give  me  your  possession  and  I,  who  rob  the  caravans 
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each  day,  will  bring  you  back  more  purple  and  pearls 
than  these."  But  the  old  man  would  not.  The  next 
day  the  youth  returned  and  once  more  demanded  the 
secret  of  the  seer  and  threatened  to  kill  him  should  he 
not  yield  it  up.  But  the  old  man  said,  "  I  should  re- 
joice in  death.  Then  I  should  die  with  my  secret  safe." 
The  youth  replied,  "  Give  me  thy  secret  or  I  shall  go 
to  the  city  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  enter  the  scarlet 
gates  and  buy  me  all  manner  of  pleasure."  But  the 
seer  would  not,  and  the  youth  departed  for  the  city. 
Then  the  teacher  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ran  after  him 
and  clutched  him  by  the  garment  as  he  approached  the 
gate  and  said,  "  Kneel  down  and  I  will  give  to  thee  all 
that  remains  to  me  of  the  Wisdom  of  God."  And  as 
he  whispered  his  secret  to  the  youth,  the  world  grew 
black  and  he  felt  that  all  hope  was  lost,  but  suddenly 
he  was  aware  of  a  golden  light  about  him  and  an  angel 
speaking  to  him  thus,  "  Lo,  thou  hast  given  all  thou 
hadst  of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  but  I  have  brought  thee 
something  far  beyond  all  else,  the  Love  of  God." 

In  Walter  Pater's  story  of  "  Marius,  the  Epicurean," 
Marius,  having  tasted  all  the  joys  of  the  court  and 
having  studied  all  the  philosophy  of  the  empire, 
finds  that  his  experience  and  his  learning  cannot  keep 
him  from  boredom.  He  goes  to  visit  his  friend  the 
patrician,  Cornelia,  and  is  amazed  to  find  in  her  face  a 
new  light  and  in  her  manner  towards  her  servants  a  new 
sweetness.  He  knows  that  this  is  the  thing  which  he 
must  possess  and  he  inquires  from  her  from  whence 
the  change  has  come.  As  she  walks  the  gravel  paths  of 
her  garden  and  waters  her  flowers,  she  tells  him  of  her 
discovery  of  the  group  of  Christians,  who  preach  and 
practice  brotherly  kindness  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
All   the   hardness   falls   away   from   her   listener,   and   he 
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joins  the  growing  company  of  those  who  made  the  living 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  love. 

The  teacher  of  wisdom  and  the  Roman  patrician 
woman  both  had  to  learn  that  the  secret  of  life  is  not 
contained  in  wisdom,  but  in  tenderness  and  concern. 
Routine  never  can  grow  stale  as  you  feel  each  youth 
calling  to  you  to  liberate  within  him  his  own  powers  of 
nobility.  Duty  can  never  become  meaningless  when  you 
read  in  it  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  hunger  of  the 
world.  Let  us,  therefore,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
our  labor,  water  the  garden-beds  of  human  hearts  about 
us  with  the  Christ-like  love,  and  the  little  brook  of  our 
influence  shall  become  a  river,  and  the  river  become  a 
sea. 

Samuel  R.  Maxwell. 
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LXIV 
THE  REWARD  OF  THE  ATHLETE 

"1  am  temperate  in  all  things." — St.  Paul. 

THE  athlete  and  the  patriot  were  properly  paralleled 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles.  The  first  demand  made 
upon  each  boy  who  enters  college  is  the  selection  of  a 
goal.  In  this  selection  two  interests  must  be  regarded: 
first,  whether  the  goal  itself  is  sufficiently  worthy  to 
command  general  respect;  and  secondly,  whether  he 
himself  has  the  proper  qualifications  for  attaining  that 
goal.  In  times  of  peace,  the  citizen  is  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  athlete  in  school  of  choosing  his  own  depart- 
ment for  labor  and  of  trying  for  such  a  place  in  that 
department  as  most  attracts  him.  The  peril  of  this 
situation  is  great  to  all  of  us.  Certain  goals  in  life 
stand  out  to  us  with  dazzling  attractiveness.  Attrac- 
tiveness is  not  always  a  true  gauge  of  their  worth. 
There  are  certain  stations  which  are  most  pleasant  to 
occupy  and  which  all  of  us  would  like  to  possess.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  again  and  again  that 
people  have  chosen  a  goal  for  intrinsic  usefulness,  but 
are  unfitted  by  physique,  or  temperament,  or  training, 
even  to  succeed  in  their  chosen  field. 

In  times  of  war,  the  peril  of  personal  choice  is  taken 
from  us.  The  goal  is  a  single  one  and  shines  clearly 
before  all  eyes.  It  is  the  call  of  patriotism.  All  the 
times  of  indecision  vanish,  and  the  young  man,  or  the 
young  woman,  is  anxious  to  do  the  utmost  possible  for 
the  cause.  And  since  our  part  is  conscripted  and  each 
of  us  is  given  his  particular  duty  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
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government,  we  are  saved  the  danger  of  having  to  choose 
the  special  way  in  which  we  shall  serve  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  common  goal.  In  times  of  peace  self- 
reliance  is  the  great  virtue,  but  in  times  of  war,  instant 
and  even  blind  obedience  is  the  momentary  virtue. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  this  day  that  you  and  I 
were  in  a  personal  situation  unusually  free  from  the 
possibilities  of  failure. 

But  read  again  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  athlete- 
patriot.  He  must  keep  his  body  under  and  be  temperate 
in  all  things.  The  government  may  teach  you  how  to 
walk  straight  in  the  drill,  but  it  can  compel  no  man  to 
live  straight.  It  may  teach  you  how  to  hold  a  gun, 
but  it  cannot  tell  you  how  to  hold  the  passion  of  re- 
venge, or  make  you  clear-headed  in  the  battle  and  gentle 
to  your  enemy  when  the  battle  is  done.  Only  the  God- 
given  soul  within  man  can  command  us  here,  and  we 
still  have  our  own  responsibility.  It  is  we  who  must  re- 
press our  own  lusts.  It  is  we  who  must  put  away  our 
ambition  for  distinction  and  pour  our  whole  force  into 
the  obscure  work  of  private  in  the  ranks,  or  digger  in 
the  ditches,  camp  cooks,  farmers,  or  sustainers  of  the 
world's  industrial  routine  behind  the  ranks.  Again  and 
again  we  must  buffet  ourselves  and  put  ourselves  into 
subjection  to  the  glorious  goal  and  renew  our  pledge  to 
be  temperate  in  all  that  we  do. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  completion  of  the  athlete- 
patriot's  duty.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  upon  the 
first  team  and  on  the  winning  side.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  lead  the  charge  over  the  parapet  and  to  come 
back  with  the  music  of  bands  and  the  waving  of  flags. 
But  behind  the  eleven  men  who  win  the  great  game, 
there  must  be  the  larger  number,  who  were  in  all  the 
minor  teams,  not  able  enough  for  the  great  group,  but 
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so  doggedly  loyal  that  with  their  help  the  first  eleven 
was  put  into  shape  for  the  struggle.  There  can  be  few 
officers,  but  those  officers  can  only  achieve  noble  deeds 
when  with  them,  foot  to  foot,  march  forward  the  thou- 
sands of  the  unremembered  privates.  In  school,  or  on 
the  battlefield,  those  are  indeed  the  patriots  who  serve 
in  the  lowest  ranks  with  as  much  pride  of  consecration 
as  do  those  who  lead  the  charge. 

When  school  days  have  been  over  many  years  some 
men  have  a  row  of  tarnished  trophy  mugs,  the  only 
visible  records  of  the  victories  of  their  younger  years. 
When  the  wars  are  done  some  men  have  a  banner  or  a 
gun  upon  the  wall  as  evidence  of  what  they  did,  but 
both  athlete  and  patriot  have  won  a  goal  for  themselves 
above  all  other  goals,  in  the  winning  of  which  they  are 
the  defence  of  their  country  in  their  last  years  as  in 
their  prime.  Upstanding,  straightforward,  clear-eyed, 
clean-thinking  men,  alert  and  responsive  to  every  need 
of  the  common  weal,  they  have  all  their  life  put  their 
body  and  their  ambitions  under  subjection  and  have 
been  temperate  in  all  that  they  did  in  order  that  they 
might  be  fit  for  the  holy  duties  of  the  state.  And  vic- 
tory is  not  recorded  in  the  tarnished  cups,  nor  in  the 
flags,  nor  in  the  guns,  but  in  themselves,  their  carriage, 
their  reputation,  and  the  things  for  which  they  pray. 

As  we  go  into  war,  may  we  go  in  with  all  the  high 
self-denial  of  new  Puritans,  —  God's  cause  our  cause, 
our  body  and  our  soul  given  to  him;  obedient  when  the 
nation  commands,  forgetful  of  ourselves,  under  discipline 
all  our  lives  long,  and  our  earliest  and  our  last  desire, 
the  bringing  of  His  Kingdom  to  Earth. 

Samuel  R.  Maxwell. 
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LXV 

UNSUSPECTED  GREATNESS 

T^VERY  aspiring  soul  hopes  for  some  degree  of  emi- 
■*— ^  nence.  Education  creates  dissatisfaction  with  medi- 
ocrity and  the  commonplace.  Life  becomes  insipid  and 
unsatisfactory  when  the  hope  of  exceptional  attainment 
is  taken  away.  Not  what  we  have  realized,  but  what  we 
hope  to  attain,  gives  life  its  zest  and  satisfaction. 

Misconceptions  of  greatness  lead  multitudes  of  people 
on  a  false  trail,  with  disappointing  results.  Goodness 
and  greatness  are  not  synonymous,  yet  there  is  no 
greatness  without  goodness.  The  exclamation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  when  notified  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  was  this:  "  I  will  be  good."  This  furnishes 
the  only  adequate  foundation  for  a  truly  eminent  life. 
Every  quality,  admirable  and  enviable,  is  wrapped  up 
in  that  one  word  "  goodness."  A  philosophy  of  life 
that  exalts  physical  and  mental  might  above  spiritual 
imperialism  is  subversive  of  every  human  interest. 
The  very  word  "  morality  "  is  divested  of  its  true  mean- 
ing, and  becomes  a  deceiving  mark,  wherever  and  when- 
ever mere  might  is  apotheosized.  God  Almighty's  effec- 
tive dynamic  for  achieving  human  progress  is  an  in- 
spired personality.  The  inbreathing  of  divine  power  can 
alone  fill  the  soul  with  that  which  constitutes  personal 
greatness.  A  dedicated  and  consecrated  life,  with  ob- 
jectives which  are  heaven-high,  becomes  an  irresistible  force 
under  divine  appointment  and  direction.  The  average 
personality  is  potentially  great.  By  endowment  there  is  resi- 
dent in  each  life  germinal  possibilities  simply  immeasurable. 
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All  wealth,  of  whatever  nature,  is  potential  before  it  is 
actual.  Long  before  Franklin  drew  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  electric  forces  existed  and  were  ready  to  be 
employed.  Human  genius  and  industry  have  but  touched 
the  borderland  of  nature's  vast  storehouses.  The  magic 
touch,  the  painstaking  industry  of  a  Burbank  surprises 
the  world  with  new  wonders  of  flower  and  fruit.  Cen- 
turies and  millenniums  pass  by  while  the  available  wealth 
of  continents  remains  unknown. 

All  this  has  its  counterpart  in  human  personality. 
Education  and  Providence  combine  to  reveal  personal 
possibilities.  The  greatest  discovery  the  human  mind 
ever  makes  is  the  discovery  of  itself.  Even  under  the 
greatest  discipline  and  the  most  careful  processes  of 
mental  training  we  have  scarcely  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  the  worth  awaiting  expression  in  our  in- 
dividual souls.  The  best  is  never  attainable  without 
cooperation  with  God.  No  individual  isolated  and  alone 
can  attain  greatness.  Just  as  the  workman  with  massive 
shafts  of  steel  to  shape  with  absolute  accuracy  stands 
helpless  before  his  bench,  so  does  man  in  the  presence  of 
Christly  ideals  find  himself  helpless  to  accomplish  what 
both  his  conscience  and  his  will  seem  to  demand  of 
him.  But  again,  like  the  workman  before  his  bench 
lifting  his  hand  to  the  lever  and  gearing  himself  into 
the  great  central  shafting,  becoming  thus  a  thousand 
men  by  that  act,  so  the  aspiring  soul,  through  faith, 
can  gear  itself  into  the  very  dynamos  of  heaven,  and 
establish  a  vital  connection  with  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal  and  become  mighty  and  masterful. 

To  realize  true  soul  greatness  is  indeed  the  summum 
honum  of  life.  Here  we  find  the  highest  good.  It  is 
thus  we  most  glorify  God  and  most  bless  men.  The 
great  life  is  invariably  humble.     Valor  and  love  are  not 
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mutually  antagonistic.  On  the  contrary  they  are  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  life  upon  which  the  smile  of  God 
rests.  A  threefold  faith  is  indispensable  to  highest 
attainment.  Faith  in  God  as  Father,  Saviour  and  In- 
spirer.  Faith  in  humanity  as  savable  and  capable  of 
divineness.  Faith  in  self  as  possessing  endowments  of 
measureless  worth,  with  a  divinely  appointed  mission 
and  a  destiny  of  infinite  significance. 

A .  Z.  Conrad. 
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LXVI 
THE  IMPERIALISM  OF  CONSCIENCE 

CONSCIENCE  recognizes  the  moral  goodness  or  un- 
worthiness  of  conduct,  motives,  purposes  and 
emotions  and  enforces  the  obligation  to  do  the  right. 
Instead  of  saying,  "  Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us 
all,"  let  us  rather  say  conscience  makes  kings  of  all  who 
are  loyal  to  it.  Here  is  the  spark  of  celestial  fire  that 
lights  every  soul.  Obedience  means  life;  disobedience 
means  death.  Every  consideration  of  progress  and  hap- 
piness demands  loyalty  to  conscience. 

It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  educative  programs 
so  often  ignore  the  enlightenment  and  sensitizing  of 
conscience.  The  Judge  pronounces  sentence  only  on  the 
basis  of  data  present.  Similarly  conscience  reaches  a 
verdict.  We  become  capable  of  righteous  judgments 
through  a  study  of  moral  relations  as  presented  in  in- 
spired Revelation,  in  human  history  and  in  personal 
experience.  Meditation  upon  the  great  antithetics, 
right  and  wrong,  goodness  and  evil,  love  and  hate, 
justice  and  tyranny,  humanism  and  brutality,  law  and 
lawlessness,  honor  and  dishonor,  will  sensitize  the  con- 
science and  increase  the  probability  of  verdicts  that 
accord  with  ultimate  truth.  Without  such  discipline, 
education  does  not  result  in  a  quickened  conscience, 
a  strong  will  and  a  righteous  life. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  ignore  this  divine  power  of 
discrimination  until  it  loses  all  influence.  A  storage 
battery  may  be  neglected  until  the  vibrations  become 
less  perceptible,  then  invisible,  and  finally  so  feeble  that 
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signal  bells  refuse  to  sound;  so  may  we,  in  our  effort  to 
gratify  ambition  and  desire,  ignore  our  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  until  it  becomes  possible,  without  the  least 
sense  of  discomfort,  to  engage  in  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  revolting. 

Conscience  may  be  lost  precisely  as  Jesus  was  lost,  — 
through  indifference.  He  was  with  his  parents  in  Jeru- 
salem. On  their  return  to  Nazareth  they  went  a  day's 
journey:  "  Supposing  him  to  be  in  the  company." 
But  he  was  not.  They  found  him  where  they  left  him. 
Judas  lost  Jesus  through  deliberate  abandonment;  and 
he  never  found  him.  Conscience  may  be  so  deliberately 
betrayed,  abused  and  slain  as  to  leave  its  slayer  hope- 
less or  calloused,  apparently  beyond  recovery. 

Peter  lost  Jesus  through  denial  and  he  found  him 
through  penitent  return.  Conscience  may  be  refused 
recognition  and  temporarily  denied  without  being  utterly 
abandoned  or  betrayed.  The  result  will  be  as  with 
Peter,  tears,  and  may  also  be  triumph  through  return. 
Thomas  lost  Jesus  temporarily  through  doubt.  He 
found  him  through  acceptance  of  evidence.  Today  there 
is  much  confusion  concerning  moral  distinctions.  Where 
the  authority  of  the  Book  of  God  is  rejected  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  the  final  basis  of  morals.  When 
law  loses  its  sanctions,  it  weakens  into  mere  counsel  and 
loses  its  hold  in  the  human  heart. 

We  may  defy  conscience  until  it  is  cowed  and 
crushed.  A  bit  of  steel  dropped  in  the  compass  box  will 
deflect  the  needle,  beat  the  heavens  and  wreck  the  ship. 
The  most  accurate  watch  becomes  speedily  worthless 
as  a  timekeeper  when  carried  too  near  a  powerful 
dynamo.  When  conscience  becomes  imperial  then  life 
takes  on  a  regal  quality  and  every  faculty  of  the  soul  is 
strengthened    and   ennobled.     The    law  of   love  leads  to 
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the  unfolding  of  every  commendable  quality.  The  areas 
of  the  soul  become  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  flower- 
ing and  the  fruit  of  a  life  obedient  to  the  Divine  voice 
within  are  rich  in  beauty  and  sustenance.  There  are 
no  great  conquests  without  mighty  convictions.  There 
are  no  convictions  without  an  enlightened  conscience. 

A,  Z,  Conrad. 
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LXVII 

REALIZATION  OF  DIVINE  IDEALS 

T^IVINE  purpose  permeates  all  creation.  A  Divine 
-*-^  end  inevitably  attaches  to  individual  existence. 
The  same  sublimity  pertains  to  the  birth  of  a  soul  as  to 
the  creation  of  a  world.  Both  receive  their  significance 
in  divine  purposefulness.  A  correct  conception  of  the 
place  of  man  in  the  universe  rests  on  God's  sovereignty 
—  all-embracing,  yet  consonant  with  an  untrammeled 
individual  freedom  of  volition.  The  student  of  history 
invariably  discovers  the  footprints  of  Jehovah  along 
the  shore  of  a  moving  sea. 

The  fixed  and  ineradicable  conviction  that  your  life 
is  a  plan  of  God  is  of  immeasurable  importance,  from 
the  moment  of  your  first  conscious  choices  to  your  last 
expiring  salutation.  Let  the  fact  that  there  is  a  worthy 
place  awaiting  you  in  the  world  be  duly  recognized,  and 
you  at  once  possess  freedom  from  the  bond  of  fatalism. 
No  one  can  measure  the  liberty  of  soul  which  obtains 
when  the  truth  that  adventitious  circumstances  are  not 
imperial,  is  fully  received.  God's  Word,  history,  experi- 
ence, all  testify  to  the  same  end,  namely,  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  arbitrary  or  capricious  in  the  divine 
economy.  The  shake  of  the  dice  box,  the  whirl  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  do  not  correctly  represent  life.  The 
fortuitous  and  the  accidental  are  such  only  in  name. 
Individual  and  collective  evolution  are  thoroughly  legal- 
istic. God  reigns.  Law  is  the  method  of  the  divine 
will.  Legalism  is  not  fatalism,  for  it  always  maintains 
right  relations  with  human  volition. 
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The  cohorts  of  Heaven  await  the  summons  of  any 
and  every  soul  contending  for  truth  and  justice  and  who 
can  truthfully  flash  in  bold  letters  upon  the  career 
engaging  his  God-given  energies,  "  To  this  end  was  I 
born."  Choices  independent  of  the  will  of  God  have 
no  such  guarantee  of  supernatural  support.  The  meteor 
in  its  swift  flight  may  be  more  luminous  than  the 
planet,  but  it  has  left  the  path  of  safety;  it  is  out  of 
harmony;   it  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  that  means  death. 

Hostilities  are  determined.  Acclivities  are  steep. 
Barriers  are  obdurate.  All  this  demands  concentration 
of  energy.  Definiteness  of  direction  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  large  success.  The  watchword  of  the  honestly  ambi- 
tious soul  ought  to  be  "  Plus  ultra.'"  "  Not  as  though  I 
had  already  attained,"  is  a  humble  confession,  but  it  is 
also  an  upward,  onward  eagerness  of  expectation  drawing 
us  by  celestial  gravitation  to  highness  and  holiness. 

We,  of  this  generation,  are  witnesses  to  the  splendors 
of  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter.  Intellectual 
domination  is  the  absorbing  thought  of  educators. 
But  granting  all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  physique 
and  perfect  health;  granting  further  a  mind  vigorous, 
penetrative,  keen,  accurate  in  analysis  and  strong  in 
logic,  if  preparation  stops  here  you  can  never  attain 
that  end  for  which  you  were  created  and  endowed. 
The  greatest,  the  grandest,  the  highest,  the  holiest  in 
man  is  his  power  of  will. 

The  men  we  need  today  are  men  so  infused  with  Al- 
mightiness  that  they  cannot  be  moved  by  threats  of 
violence  from  the  path  of  duty.  Let  it  never  for  a 
moment  be  forgotten  that  service  marks  every  avenue 
leading  to  ultimate  success  as  God  reads  success.  You 
will  be  compelled  to  build  on  the  side  of  your  hopes 
or   your   fears.     If   you   construct   on   the   side   of   your 
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fears  everything  you  touch  will  be  shadowed.  Build 
always  on  the  side  of  your  most  exalted  hopes.  San- 
guine expectation  has  the  glory  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  A  well-balanced  optimism,  like  a  sweet  aroma, 
pervades  only  to  gratify  and  bless. 

Filled  with  an  inspiring  love  for  truth  representing  in 
your  own  life  the  sublimeness  of  new  incarnations  of 
saving  and  sanctifying  truth,  your  life  will  become  a 
storm-defying,  wave-walking,  summit-reaching  life. 

A .  Z.  Conrad. 
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LXVIII 
SILENT  WAITING  BEFORE  THE  LORD 

OUR  brief  Scripture  lesson  is  found  in  the  book  of 
Habakkuk,  in  the  second  chapter.  It  reads  as 
follows:  —  "The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple;  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

The  ideal  way  of  presenting  this  high  summons  would 
be  to  place  it  in  letters  of  flame  upon  the  ceiling,  or 
wall,  of  the  darkened  temple,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
silenced  worshipers.  In  its  presence  any  spoken  word 
seems  not  only  an  impertinence,  but  even  an  expression 
of  disobedience.  One  thing  alone  can  justify  my  pro- 
ceeding to  let  my  voice  be  heard.  If  by  a  few  spoken 
words  I  can  add  to  the  intelligence  and  effectiveness 
with  which  we  shall  ever  hereafter  seek  opportunities  to 
keep  silence  before  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  such  words 
will  be  justified. 

That  I  may  not  fail  and  misuse  the  moments,  I  am 
going  to  avail  myself  of  the  aid  of  a  most  worshipful 
soul,  a  friend  whose  precious  lips  have  now  been  silent 
four  and  twenty  years.  I  am  going  to  let  the  silent 
poet,  Whittier,  stand  here  in  my  place  and  do  the  speak- 
ing. As  you  know,  he  belonged  to  a  body  of  Christians 
who  excel  all  others  in  appreciation  of  silent  social 
worship.  How  keenly  he  prized  the  privilege  of  keeping 
silence  before  the  Lord  is  manifest  in  a  great  number  of 
his  poems.  Take  the  one  entitled  "  First-day  Thoughts." 
First-day,  in  Quaker  speech,  means  Sunday,  of  course, 
and  these  lines  well  show  the  relish  with  which  their 
author  habitually  resorted  to  the  unadorned  and  silent 
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meeting-house  of  his  people.     Hear  him  as  he  enters  the 
sanctuary  door: 

"In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again 
I  find  my  old  accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance  no  human  tongue 
Shall  utter  words ;  where  never  hymn  is   sung. 
Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  censer  swung. 
Nor  dim   light  falling  through  the  pictured  pane! 
There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear 
The   still   small  voice  which   reached  the  prophet's   ear; 
Read  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 
Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  tables  saw  I 
There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 
Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain; 
And  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 
May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein, 
Not   like   the   hireling,  but 

Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led ; 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own, 
Yet,    trusting   not   in   mine,    but   in    His    strength   alone." 

Could  language  more  effectively  show  how  dearly  our 
poet  loved  to  keep  silence  before  the  Lord  in  the  com- 
pany of  others  like-minded  with  himself?  And  his 
lines  show  that  his  silence  was  not  vacancy  of  mind, 
or  sentimental  reverie.  He  gives  us  details  as  to  his 
mental  activity,  showing  that  he  is  bringing  into  judg- 
ment his  besetting  sins,  disciplining  wayward  fancies, 
and  praying  for  new  grace  and  strength  wherewith  to 
proceed  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  dlso  teaches  us  the 
important  truth  that  not  all  times  and  places  are  as 
favorable  for  keeping  silence  before  the  Lord  as  are  the 
hours  and  sanctuaries  publicly  set  apart  for  social 
worship. 

This  last  thought  is  more  elaborately  brought  out  in 
another  poem  entitled,  "  The  Meeting."  I  wish  I 
could  read  it  to  you  entire.  He  begins  by  reproducing 
the  expostulation  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  taken  as  a 
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guest  to  his  Quaker  meeting,  and  who,  at  its  close,  pro- 
tested that  the  poet  should  be  in  the  open,  in  the  temple 
of  Nature,  not  with  such  drowsy-heads  in  that  close  and 
rude-benched  hall.     And  this  is  what  he  says  in  reply: 

"Dream  not,  O  friend,  because  I  seek 
This  quiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 
I  better  deem  the  pine-laid  floor 
Than  breezy  hill,   or   sea-sung   shore ; 
But  nature   is   not   solitude; 
She  crowds  us  with  her  thronging  wood; 
Her  many  hands  reach  out  to  us, 
Her  many  tongues  are  garrulous ; 
Perpetual  riddles  of  surprise 
She  offers  to  our  ears  and   eyes; 
She  will  not  leave  our  senses  still, 
But  drags  them  captive  at  her  will; 
And,  making  earth  too  great   for  heaven, 
She  hides  the  Giver  in  the  given. 
And  so  I  find  it  well  to  come 
For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room, 
For  here  the  habit  of  the  soul 
Feels  less  the  outer  world's  control ; 
The  strength  of  mutual  purpose  pleads 
More   earnestly  our  common  needs ; 
And  from  the  silence  multiplied 
By  these  still  forms  on  either  side. 
The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 
Falls  off  and  leaves  us  God  alone." 

How  true  to  inmost  experience  this  suggestion  that  in 
keeping  silence  before  the  Lord,  in  company  with  the 
like-minded,  the  silence  seems  multiplied  by  the  still 
forms  on  either  side! 

One  other  word  we  must  let  our  silent  poet  give  us. 
It  brings  to  our  remembrance  one  of  his  friends  whose 
church-home  was  in  another  communion.  I  knew  and 
reverenced  them  both,  and  so  would  gladly  leave  them 
permanently  paired  in  your  memory.  Moreover,  the 
poem  is  the  more  fitting  for  this  hour  as  it  gives  us  a 
highly  historic  example  of  a  body  of  students  keeping 
silence  before  the  Lord. 
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The  lines  take  us  back  to  1873,  the  last  year  of  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Agassiz'  life.  Many  years  he  had  pleaded 
for  the  founding  of  a  Summer  School  for  the  better 
training  of  teachers  in  the  realm  of  marine  zoology. 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  had  now  responded, 
given  him  the  island  of  Penikese,  a  generous  hall, 
and  $50,000  as  permanent  endowment.  Opening  Day 
dawned.  A  great  body  of  enthusiastic  students  and 
teachers  assembled  in  the  hall  and  awaited  the  Opening 
Address.     Let  Whittier  tell  the  rest: 

"On  the  isle  of   Penikese 
Ringed  about  by  sapphire  seas, 
Fanned  by  breezes  salt  and  cool, 
Stood  the  Master  with  his  school. 

Over  rock  and  isle  and  bay 
Fell  the  beautiful  white  day. 

Said  the  Master  to  the  youth: 
We  have  come  in  search  of  truth, 
Trying  with  uncertain  key 
Door  by  door  of  mystery; 
We  are  reaching  through  His  laws 
To  the  garment-hem  of  Cause. 
Him,  the  endless,  unbegun, 
The  Unnamable,  the  One, 
Light  of  all  our  light  the  Source, 
Life  of  life  and  Force  of  force. 
As   with   fingers  of  the  blind 
We  are  groping  here  to  find 
What  the  hieroglyphics   mean 
Of   the  Unseen  in  the   seen, 
What  the  Thought  which  underlies 
Nature's  masking  and  disguise; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  our  weakness  made  aware, 
On  the  threshold  of  our  task, 
Let  us  light  and  guidance  ask. 
Let  us   pause   in   silent  prayer! 

Then  the  Master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  space, 
And  the  leaves,  by  soft  airs  stirred, 
Lapse  of  wave,  and  cry  of  bird, 
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Left  the  solemn  hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken, 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid, 
Rose  to  heaven  interpreted. 

Even  the  careless  heart  was  moved, 
And  the  doubting  gave  assent, 
With  a  gesture  reverent, 
To  the   Master  well  beloved. 
All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw 
Through  its  veil  of  tender  awe, 
How  his  face  was  still  uplit 
By  the  old  sweet  look  of  it, 
Hopeful,  trustful,   full  of  cheer, 
And  the  love  that  casts  out  fear. 
Who  the  secret  may  declare 
Of  that  brief,  unuttered  prayer?" 

William  Fairfield  Warren. 

[Note:  After  a  suitable  period  of  silent  devotion,  this  service  closed  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  unison.] 
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LXIX 

THE  INTANGIBLE  MOUNTAIN  AND  ITS  GOLDEN 

CITY 

THE  Scripture  passage  I  am  about  to  read  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  in  the  whole  Bible.  It  tells  us  of  a 
very  wonderful  mountain,  one  so  high  that  its  top  is 
really  in  heaven.  Japan  has  its  Fujiyama,  India,  its 
Crown  of  the  Himalayas,  Europe  its  Mont  Blanc,  but  no 
one  of  these  can  compare  with  the  one  here  strangely 
described  as  The  Intangible  Mount.  This  attribute  it- 
self puzzles  us.  The  Intangible  Mountain, —  what  can 
it  be?  And  what  adds  to  our  mystification  is  the  fact 
that  this  writer  implies  not  only  that  the  mount  is 
visible  to  living  men,  but  also  that  all  true  Christians 
are  living  inside  of  it,  as  in  a  safe  and  wonderful  city. 
In  trying  to  find  out  what  the  passage  means  I  have 
found  it  helpful  to  go  out  under  the  open  sky  on  a 
clear  night  and  look  up.  Then  above  me,  I  see  a  huge 
hemispherical  tent  whose  top  is  in  the  highest  heaven. 
And  as  I  gaze  upon  it  the  tent  takes  on  the  form  of  a 
hollow  mountain  of  immeasurable  height.  Its  base  is  so 
broad  that  wherever  I  go,  it  is  still  far  beyond  me. 
Its  steep  sides  are  adorned  with  golden  stars  from  base 
to  summit.  Moreover,  near  as  it  may  seem  —  and  I 
always  seem  to  be  in  the  heart  of  it  —  I  can  never 
touch  it.  I  think  this  must  be  The  Intangible  Mount 
here  referred  to.  Let  me  read  the  passage  and  you 
shall  judge.  It  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
twelfth  chapter,  beginning  at  the  eighteenth  verse: 
"  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  mount  that  might  be  touched," 
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meaning  Mt.  Sinai,  "  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest.  ...  Ye  are  come 
unto  Mt.  Zion,  the  city  of  the  Hving  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem."  That  is,  these  addressed  Hebrews,  who 
have  become  Christians,  are  told  that  they  have  left 
their  former  abode,  and  are  now  actually  in  the  heavenly 
city.  That  they  may  the  more  easily  realize  it  they 
are  told  in  detail  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  God, 
the  Judge  of  all,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  in  the  presence  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  firstborn,  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  They  are  given  to  understand  that 
if  they  fail  to  see  all  these,  it  must  be  because  they  are 
too  near-sighted.  All  are  truly  present  under  the  com- 
mon roof,  all  are  occupants  of  the  common  dwelling 
place. 

I  began  by  saying  that  this  Scripture  passage  was  one 
of  the  most  surprising  of  all.  It  is  so  at  first,  but  if  we 
stop  a  moment  to  think  about  it,  we  see  that  it  ought 
to  occasion  us  no  surprise.  If  God  is  indeed  omni- 
present we  shall  never  be  nearer  to  him  than  we  are 
just  here  and  now.  If  the  angels  are  all  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  are  to  be 
the  heirs  of  salvation,  they  must  be  near  enough  to 
us  day  by  day  to  minister.  If  wherever  two  or  three 
of  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  are  gathered  together, 
he  is  there  fulfilling  his  promise,  we  must  not  think  of 
him  as  dwelling  apart  from  us,  far  above  the  blue 
mountain  on  which  the  stars  hold  their  nightly  marches. 
Ah  no!  He  is  within  ear-shot,  and  these  immediately 
following  verses  represent  him  as  constantly  addressing 
us  from  above,  and  —  strange  to  say  —  addressing  us  as 
kings.    What    a    conception    of    Christian    discipleship! 
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According  to  it  all  true  Christians  are  made  sharers  in 

the  sovereignty  of  the  universe,  and  dwell  as  co-tenants 

in  a  palace  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as  high  as  heaven. 

Well  does  the  amazed  writer  add:  —  "Seeing  then  that 

we  have  received  a  kingdom  —  a  kingdom   that  cannot 

be    overthrown,    or    even    shaken  —  let    us    have    grace 

whereby  we  may  offer  service  well-pleasing  to  God  with 

reverence  and  befitting  awe." 

I  fear  our  hymn  writers  have  not  studied  this  passage 

as    carefully    as    they    might    have    done.     They    have 

caught  its  vision  of  the  heavenly  city,  but  they  always 

place  it  afar  off,  in  another  world,  and  especially  beyond 

the   river   of   death.     Take   the    three   in    this    Hymnal. 

One  begins: 

Jerusalem,  my  happy  home, 
Name  ever  dear  to  me! 

But  the  home  is  happy  only  in  anticipation.  The 
next  verse  asks: 

When  shall  these  eyes  thy  heaven-built   walls 
And  pearly  gates  behold? 

Turning  the  leaf  we  come  upon  another  singer,  but 
he    gives    us    only    the    same    plaintive    interrogation    in 

other  words: 

O  mother  dear,  Jerusalem, 
When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 

Next  comes  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  a  favorite  in  all 
the  churches;  but  after  a  ravishing  description  of  the 
fellowships  and  employments  of  the  heavenly  land,  it 
closes  with  the  homesick  cry: 

Jesu,  in  mercy  bring  us 
To  that  dear  land  of  rest  1 

Again  we  are  left  afar  off,  and  with  no  hope  of  ar- 
rival until  after  death.     Among  all   the  hymns   I   have 
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ever  read  descriptive  of  Mt.  Zion,  I  recall  but  one  which 
is  true  to  the  standpoint  of  our  scripture-lesson.  As  you 
will  find  it  in  none  of  the  hymnals,  some  of  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  me  read  it,  and  I  will  do  so. 

Why  should  we  pilgrims  seek  afar 

A   promised   heavenly  home; 
Within  it  we  already  are, 

Already  hither  come  1 

Not   to   the   mount   which    shook   and   flamed 

Through  Nature's  nameless  awe, 
When  God  to  men  aloud  proclaimed 

The  terrors  of  His  law; — 

Not  to  the  mount,  whose  touch  was  death, 

Whose  day  was  blackest  night; 
Nay,  to  Mount  Zion  are  we  come, 

The  land  of   cloudless  light. 

The  City  of  our  God  is  here, 

And  here  His  worship  true; 
The  City  pictured  by  the  Seer, 

Jerusalem  the  New. 

Angelic  spirits  myriadfold 

This  realm  of  light  adorn, 
And  men  made  perfect,  heaven-enrolled. 

The  Church  of  the  Firstborn. 

O  City  fair,  how  can  I  fear 

The  final  trumpet's  call? 
My  mediatorial   Lord  is  here, 

And  God  the  Judge  of  all! 

No  more,  my  soul,  seek  thou  afar 

A  promised  heavenly  home; 
Within  it  we  already  are, 

Already  hither  come ! 

William  Fairfield  Warren. 
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